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Forthe Southern Agriculturist. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTH-CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 


Ar a Meeting of the South-Carolina Agricultural Society, held 
‘in Charleston, on the 22d July, 1542, the annexed Preamble and 
Resolutions were read by R. W. Roper, Esq., Vice-President of 
the Society. After a mature consideration, as to the prospective 
benefit to the State—the aid and utility to individual Agriculturists, 
and the practicability of Legislative aid, the following Resolution 
was adopted : 


Resolved, That the Preamble, setting forth in detail, the merits 
of the question of an Agricultural Survey of the State, and the 
consequent Resolutions, be addressed to the different Agricultural 
Societies of the State, requesting their opinion, and if consonant 
with their views relative to the same important object, their 
co-operation. The plan devised as the best, is for the various 
Societies to petition the Legislature at the ensuing session, or to 
submit the same to the General State Society who hold their 
meetings at Columbia, and request them to present the said Peti- 
tions, and to lend their aid in conducting the same, to a successful 
result. FRANCIS D. QUASH, Corr. Secretary of 

So. Ca. Agr. Society. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 


I am desirous of enlisting the action of this Society, in a 
measure of much importance to the prosperity of our State, in 
promoting the cause of Agriculture. My design is, through its 
medium, to invite the attention of various Agricultural Societies 
throughout the State, to the importance of effecting an Agricultural 
survey of the Parishes and Districts of South-Carolina, and, by 
simultaneous petition to the Legislature, impart a probability of 
success. This subject was agitated in the Legislature during the 
last session, introduced to their consideration by the recommenda- 
tion of the Governor, and, after very general discussion, the 
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following Resolutions, submitted by the Committee on Agriculture, 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That an Agricultural Survey of the State of South- 
Carolina, is highly expedient and necessary.—'That it will prove 
a means of developing and improving her resources—retaining at 
home her citizens and slave labour, and counteracting, in some 
measure, the eflects of competition, in her great staple, from the 
fertility of new lands in other States. 

2. Resolved, That the result of each year’s survey be annually 


reported to this House, and copies distributed to every Agricultu- 
ral Society throughout the State. 

The tollowing and last Resolution, intended to give effect to 
the two preceding, was lost, viz. 

Resolved, That the sum of $3,000 be appropriated for thé 
ensuing year to said Survey, and that the Governor be specially 
charged with the selection of a capable person to execute the same, 


A larger vote was taken in the House of Representatives, in 
favour of these Resolutions, than had ever before been known, 
It was asserted in the course of argument, that if a survey was 
desirable, it ought to be so intimated by some of the Agricultural 
Societies of the State, whereas no petition to that effect had 
emanated from any of them. This objection I propose to obviate, 
and show, that the Agricultural community are fully awake to the 
important results that must spring from attention to this subject. 

Some discrepancy of sentiment prevails among the advocates of 
Survey, whether its character ought to be Geological or Agricul- 
tural. Both branches Lear an analogy to each other. In effecting 
the accomplishment of the one, some light must be thrown upon the 
other; but to produce practical available results, they must be 
pursued separately and distinctly. 

A Geological Survey is confined to minerals, metals, rocks and 
earths, and by collateral association, sometimes may bear on Agri- 
culture. The Geologist digs into the bowels of the earth for 
scientific investigation or hidden treasure; the first involving 
autiquatian research—the last appertaining to commercial specu- 
lation, and requiring large capital. 

‘The Agricultural Surveyor, in his investigation, seldom penetrates 
far below the surface of the soil, as his purpose is to examine its 
fructifying properties, which relate only so far to geology as the 
growth of a soil indicates its base and constituents.—Here the line 
of demarkation at once diverges, and the Agricultural Surveyor 
turns his attention to practical researches, in which he associates 
himself with the humblest tiller of the soil to aid with the 
light of science. Nature, in beneficence, has decreed that the 
earth shall put forth spontaneous productions for the welfare and 
food of man, but not to such extent as to impair the divine law, 
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that from the sweat of bis brow man shall eat his bread. He 
receives the productions of the soil, only as the germ of what he is 
to improve, and by care and observation, perfects its character and 
usefulness. The mass of mankind pursue their objects with as 
little labour as possible, and are content to travel in the beaten 
track marked out for them. Some independent spirits gifted with 
investigating minds, escape this servile habit, and indulge their 
particular notions by experiments of their own; but such laudable 
efforts are often doomed to disappointment, when, if aided by 
science, perfect light would be thrown on the investigation, 

This fact may be illustrated by stating the utility of asystem of 
rotation in crops. The exuvie of one set of roots is often 
pernicious to a plant of the same species, and stimulating to those 
of a different species. A_ soil is frequently said to be sour, which 
implies the existence of vegetable acids, operating on a plant in a 
manner which only science can account for. 1 once planted a field 
in cotton, which gave flattering promise till the bowls of the plant 
began to form, when they dropped in such abundance as materially 
to impair the produce. A field on a contiguous plantation was aban- 
doned from a similar cause, the cotton being said to take the rust. 
A friend of mine, of high intelligence and e nterprise, planted in 
rice, for ten years, a piece of swamp on Cooper river, (low down 
the river,) where the plant in its early stage was vigorous and 
promising, but about the period of jointing and the ear to swell, 
the stalk became attenuated, assumed a russet hue, and the crop 
always proved unproductive. This land is now abandoned, and the 
fine banks and ditches in destruction. How much time, expense and 
profit, may have been made available, in these instances, by a 
judicious Agricultural Surveyor, who would have pointed out the 
peculiar diseases of the land and corrected the gradual decrease 
of always scanty crops? In Massachusetts H. 8. Colman has 
doubled the value of some of the Townships, by imparting to 
owners a knowledge of the properties of the soil they cultivated. 
In England and Scotland the Agricultural Chemist is applied to 
for that purpose, and he designates the manures and products most 
congenial to the soil, which saves expense and crude experiments, 
Recent discoveries have established the fact, that all soils contain 
an acid not hitherto suspected, called humic acid, from the Latin 
word humus (earth,) and humin appears to constitute a leading 
principle in all soils and manures; it is formed of carbon and 
hydrogen and the humic acid of humin and oxygen. It combines 
with lime, potass and ammonia, in the form of humates, and the 
smallest portion of these will render it soluble in water, and fit to 
be taken up by the spongelets of the root fibres. Ignorance of the 
important action of this acid in dissolving earthy matters, puzzled 
old writers to discover how lime and potass got into plants. For 
these hints, I am indebted to Edmund Ruffin, the highly talented 
Surveyor of Virginia. 
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A whole section of country may contain manures which science 
alone can render available, and the farmer go abroad for a supply 
of marl and lime, which scientific research would discover at home. 
Beds of limestore often lie with a horizontal inclination, and in a 
line of a few miles present to a farmer at one extremity of the 
line a quantity of limestone on the surface of the soil, which a 
farmer at another extremity of the line might suppose he did not 
possess, but which the Agric ultural Surveyor would put him 
in possession of by instruc ting where to dig. But, in some 
instances, even the application of marl, may be deliterious to 
soil, as where no putrescent or vege table matter existed. This 
fact suggests the propriety of forming a knowledge of soils, and 
there does not yet exist in the science of Agriculture a correct 
nomenclature of soils. 

Many important duties appertain to an Agricultural Surveyor. 
The Massachusetts resolve, by which a Surveyor was appointed, 
reads :—* ‘T’o collect accurate information of the state and condition 
of the Agriculture of the commonwealth, and every subject con- 
nected with it---point out the means of improvement, and make a 
detailed report thereof, with as much exactness as circumstances 
will admit.” 

The Agricultural Surveyor, therefore, visits every town in the 
State—every principal farm or plantation, the management of 
which promises to afford useful information, and corresponds and 
co-operates with practical men, 

An Agricultural Survey relates to the nature of the soil, particu- 
larly in reference to the nature of the crops cultivated; to the 
climate, with reference to the growth of crops, number of acres 
cultivated, in what cultivated, the modes adopted and the proceeds; 
to manures, to live stock of all kinds, as animals for pleasure, 
labour, food, for the dairy; to dairy produce —to poultry—diseases 
of domestic animals—bees—orchards—gardens—farm buildings— 
farming imple sments—and many miscellaneous subjects. 

A letter from Henry Colman to Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, Esq., 
dated 13th October, 1841, says, the Agricultural Survey of 
Massachusetts “has so far accomplished all that could have been 
reasonably expected from it, one of the most intelligent farmers of 
the State, says, that it has already been worth three hundred 
thousand dollars to the commonwealth. It has awakened a strong 
interest in the subject of Agricultural improvement of the State. 
It has developed the Agricultural resources of the State—has 
induced many farmers to keep an exact account of their husbandry, 
its expenses, and returns, of which, before, they never had any 
estimate. It has led to many important experiments in Agriculture. 
It has extended the knowledge of improvements made in any and 
every part of the State throughout the whole State. It has con- 
tributed, essentially, to elevate and better the condition of the 
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labouring classes, and to render the Agricultural profession res- 
pectable. It has sown seeds which must continue to be more and 
more productive for ages to come.” 

A letter from the same source, to the same gentleman, says, “ An 
Agricultural Survey of South-Carolina would be of greater advan- 
tage than, perhaps, of any State in the Union at this time, if so 
directed as to bring into proper notice the calcareous manures now 
almost entirely neglected, and induce your planters to use them. 
Such a result would be worth to South-Carolina more than the 
doubling the present productions and pecuniary value of the land 
of all that great region.” 

The statistical information of the Agricultural Surveyor dissemi- 
nates a knowledge of each district, of the sums expended for 
supplies of whatever description, which at once leads to whole- 
some reflection and salutary change in a defective or loosing policy. 
If, for instance, it can be shown, according to the recent letter of 
Mr. W. B. Seabrook, to the members of the Legislature, that an 
increase of a quarter of a bushel to the acre in corn, to the whole 
amount of land cultivated, were grown, the necessity of a foreign 
supply would be prevented, the saving to the State, at an interest 
of 14 per cent. on the amount expended on this single article, 
equal to $250,000, would abundantly compensate an annual cost of 
Survey till the whole State was surveyed; and when we add the 
cost of horses, mules, cattle, hogs, beef, pork, butter, lard, onions, 
potatoes, tubs, baskets, oats, peas, hay, and numerous other articles 
for which we are tributaries, and which we can produce at home, 
an annual saving to the State ought to be effected, to the cost of 
$3,000,000.—Do we not see lime and hay forwarded by rail-road 
and the rivers to Columbia, Camden, and intermediate parts of the 
State !—the sight ought to suffuse the cheek of every patriotic 
Carolinian, with the blush of shame. The time was, when our 
Congaree boats, loaded with corn, lay at our wharves, when we 
exported corn, and now the reverse is the case. 

The depreciation of our staple produce cannot stand this outlay. 
The boundless fields and praries of the West, supply cotton from 
2to 4 cents cheaper in the lb. than we can, and Texas is now 
swelling the produce. We must, therefore, retrace our steps. 
The time has passed when it was more profitable to plant cotton 
than corn, and the superfluous wealth which enabled to buy what 
we ought now to produce, has gone to other lands. The Sea-islands, 
without competition in their staple, scarcely support themselves ; 
and the production of Rice is not 20,000 barrels greater now than 
were exported fifty years ago. 

Wise laws may be passed, and political axioms expressed; 
but it is attention to the soil which gives a population for the one to 
Operate upon, or impart consequence to the other. The value of 
Jaws and political axioms may be called forth by particular objects 
spread over a waste of time, but the consequences of a successful 
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culture of the earth incorporates itself with our daily necessities 
and transactions. In every stage of society, the most elevated or 
humble, it contributes to the food we eat, the raiment we put on, 
and the habitations in which we dwell. — It contributes to individual 
consequence, and becomes the national prop. An Agricultural 
Survey will afford the best statistics of the country, not drawn from 
general, but individual observation—will bring congenial intellects 
into communion, or collision, and elucidate facts which must tend to 
individual happiness and general prospeyity. Instead of ignorance 
and squalid want, you will enjoy education and comfort—instead of 
emigration, permanent residents—instead of deserted habitations 
and abandoned fields, where the owl hoots from the window, or 
the fox starts from the thicket, you will have fields smiling with 
verdure and crowned with gol len harvests—‘‘the desert will 
rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 

It behoves us, therefore, to be on the alert—to take time by the 
forelock, and see how we can retard our fall, or advance our pros- 
perity. One of the means, | consider to be, an Agricultural 
Survey of the State; L therefore, invoke the aid of this Society in 
effecting such a salutary purpose by originating a move on the 
subject—by transmitting circulars to the twenty- -S1X Agricultural 
Societies of the State, requesting them to unite with this Society in 
memorialising the Legislature of our State to carry out this 
important aid to our advancement. In furtherauce of the object, 
I offer the following Resolutions : 


1. Resolved, That an Agricultural Survey of the State of South- 
Carolina has become highly expedient, as tending to retain and 
advance the population and wealth of the State by promoting 
improvement in Agricultural science—developing resources now 
hidden or neglected and requiring scientific aid to bring to light. 

Resolved, That a petition be sent from this Society to our next 
Legislature, praying that measures be adopted for an Agricultural 
Survey of the State. 

Resolved, That a Circular be sent to every Agricultural 
Society in the State, proposing co operativn with the Agricultural 
Society of Charleston, in effecting this important purpose, by 
simultaneous petition to the Legislature, praying them to take 
measures to effect so useful and desirable an object. 


4. Resolved, That our Corresponding Secretary be charged with 
the carrying out the objects of the above resolve. 
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For the Southern Agriculturist. 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE ST. LUKES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Buurrron, 20th Juty, 1842. 


Mr. Editor,—The first anniversary of the St. Lukes Agricultural 
Society, was held at this place, on the second Wednesday in May 
last. This society was organized in 1841, and commenced opera- 
tions under circumstances by no means favorable, but has continued 
to increase until it nearly doubles the number who first subscribed 
to its constitution, and more than justified the most sanguine 
expectations of its early supporters. 

After the ordinary business of the day, the Society adjourned to 
hear the address of their President, Dr. Jeremiah lickling, which 
was appropriate to the occasion, taking a review of our main staple, 
cotton, and its culture, from its first introduction into our country 
to the present time—was replete with sound practical information, 
and good advice under our disastrous and most discouraging times, 
and highly gratifying to an audience, composed of ladies and 
gentlemen of the vicinity and neighboring parishes, and strangers 
from other states ;—after which the company sat down to a 
sumptuous dinner prepared a /a pic-nic by the members of the 
Society including every delicacy the season could possibly admit of. 
The ladies were presented with bouquets of rear and beautiful 
flowers; the exhibition was very creditable to the members, par- 
ticularly those from the garden and conservatory of John Stoddard, 
Ksq., of Dawfuskin, and regaled with songs and music to a late hour 
in the afternoon, A general enthusiasm pervaded the minds of all 
on this occasion, which not only proved the interests felt in the 
subject matter of the address, but gave assurance of the permanency 
of the Society, to all those who had hitherto regarded it as an 
experiment and doubted its ultimate success. 


The following gentlemen are elected Officers of the Society for 
the ensuing year, viz. : 


Dr. JEREMIAH FICKLING, President. 
hev. H. M. BLODGET, Vice President. 
N. P. CROWELL, Cor. Secretary. 
GEORGE POPE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Very respectfully, 


Your obt. servt., 
N. P. CROWELL. 
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REMARKS ON THE AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


In connexion with the foregoing Tabular View, it is deemed 
important to add some general remarks i in reference to the crops of 
1841],and also partic alone relating te the various articles e numerated, 
and the prospects of the country with regardto them for years to 
come. 

This tabular view has been prepared from the census. statistics 
taken in 1840, upon the agricultural products of the year 1829 as 
the basis. There have been carefully compared and estimated by 
a laborious examination and condencing of a great number of 
agricultural papers, reports, &c, throughout the Uuion, together 
with such other information as could be obteined by recourse to 
individuals from every section of the country. It is believed to be 
as correct us with the present data can be reached, although, could 
the entire attention of a competent person be devoted to the 
preparation of an annual register,to be formed by collecting, 
comparing, and classifying the various items of intelligeuce, and 
couducting an extensive correspondence with reference to this 
subject, an amonnt of statistical and other information relating to 
the agricultural products of our country might be furnished, which 
w ould be exceedingly valuable to the whale nation, and a hundred 
fold more than repay all the expenditure for accomplishing the 
object. The statistics professedly derived from the census, which 
have been published during the past year in various papers and 
journals, are very incorrect, as any one can assure himself by 
comparing them with the recapitulation just issued from the census 
bureau, by direction of the Secretary of State. They were 
probably copied from the returns of the marshals of the districts, 
before they had been suitably compared and corrected. 

The estimates of the foregoing Tabular View, are doubtless 
more closely accurate with regard to some portions of the country 
than others. ‘The numerous agricultural societies in some of the 
States, with the reports and journals devoted tu this branch of 
industry, affords a means of forming such an estimate as is not to 
be found in others. P apers of this description, giving a continued 
record cf the crops, improvements in seeds, and means of culture, 
and direction of labor, are more to be relied on this matter than 
the mere political or commercial journals, as they cannot be 
suspected, like the latter, of any design of forestalling or otherwise 
influencing the market, by their weekly and monthly report of the 
crops. Portions, too, of the census statistics have probably been 
more accurately taken then others — In assuming them as the basis, 
reference must also be had to the annual increase of our population, 
equal to from 300,000 to 400,000, and in some of the States 
reaching as high as 10 per cent., as estimated by the ten years 
prec eding the year 1840, and also to the diversion of labor from the 
works of internal improvement carried on by the States, in conse- 
quence of which the consumer has become the producer of 
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agricultural products, the prices of articles raised, Xc., with the 
various other causes which might occasion an increase or a decrease 
in the products of each State, and the sum total of agricultural 
supply. For convenient reference, the census return, total of the 
population of each State, and also the estimated population accor- 
ding to the annual increase, are added to the table, in separate 
columns, beside each other. 

The crops of 1839, on which the census statistices are founded, 
were, as appears from the notices of that year, very abundant in 

relation to nearly every product throughout the whole country ; 
indeed, unusu: ily so, compared with the years preceding. ‘Tobacco 
may be considered an exception; it is described to have been 
generally a short crop. 

The crops of the succeeding year are likewise charac terize d as 
abundant. The success which had attended industry in\1839, 
stimulated many to enter upon a larger cultivation of the various 
atticles produced, while the stagnation of other branehes of business 
drew to the same pursuit s new addition to the laboring force of the 
population, 

Similar causes operate also to a considerable extent the past 
year. In 1841, the season may be said to have been less favourable 
in many respects than in the two preceding ones; but the increase 
of the laboring force, and the amount of soil cultivated, render the 
aggregate somewhat larger. Had the season been equally favorable, 
we might probably have rated the increase considerably higher,-as 
the annual average increase of the grains, with potatoes, according 


to the annual increase of our popul: ition, is about 30 millions of 


bushels. Portions of the country suflered much from a long 
drought during the last summer, which effected unfavorably the 
crops more particularly liable to feel its influence, especially grain, 
corn and potatoes. In other parts, also, various changes of the 
weather in the summer and autumn, lessened the amount of their 
staple products below what might have been gathered, had the 
season proved favorable. Still, there had been no decisive failure, 
on the whole, in any State, so as to render importation necessary, 
without the means of payment in some equivalent domestic product, 
as has been the case in some former years, when large importations 
were made to supply the deficiency, at cash prices. In the year 
1837, not less than 3,921,259 bushels of wheat were imported i into 
the United States. We have now a large surplus of this and other 
agricultural products for exportation, were a market opened to 
receive them. 

A glance at the specific crops is all that can be given. Some 
notice of this kind seems necessary, and may be highly useful to 
those who wish to embrace, in a narrow compass, the results of the 
agricultural industry of our country :— 

Wheat.—This is one of the great staple products of several 
States, the suil of which seems, by a happy combination, to be 
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peculiarly fitted for its culture, Silicious earth, as well as lime, 
appears to form a requisite of the soil to adapt it for raising wheat 
to the greatest advantage, and the want of this has been suggested 
as a reason for its not proving so successful of cultivating in some 
portions ofourcountry, Of the great wheat-growing States, during 
the past year, it may be remarked that, in New-York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and the Southern States, this crop seems not to have 
repaid so increased an harvest as was promised early in the season. 
Large quantities of the seed were sown, and the expectation was 
deemed warenuted of an unusually abundant increase. But the 
appearance of the chinch bug and other causes destroyed these 
hopes. Of all the States Ohio stands foremost in the production of 
wheat. About one sixth of the whole amount of the wheat crop 
of the country is raised by this State. 

The value of this cropin our country is so universally felt, that 
its Importance willbe atonce acknowledged, ‘The whole aggregate 
amount of wheat raised is 91,642,957 bushels, which is nearly equal 
to that of Great Britain, the wheat crop of which does not annually 
exceed 100,000,000 bushels. 

Barley—Comparatively little of this grain is raised in_ this 
country, with the exception of New-York. Maine, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Massachusetts, New-Hampshire and Illinois, rank 
nextas pre tucersof this crop. As it is raised principally to supply 
malt for tue brewery, aud small quantities of it only are used for 
the food of animals, or for bread, no great increase in this product 
is to be anticipated) The crop of 1841 appears to have been 
somewhat Jess than the annual one in proportion to the population. 

Oats.—'this grain in several of the States is evidently deemed, 
an important object of cultivation, and large quantities of it are 
annually produced, Ascompared with wheat, it has the prece- 
dence in all of them, with the exception of Maine, Maryland, Ohio, 
and Georgia. New-York takes the lead in the amount raised, 
Then follows very scly, Pennsylvania; then Ohio, Virginia, 
Indiana, ‘Tennessee, sud Kentucky. It is a favorate crop, too, in 
in the New-Englaud States. ‘The crop of oats in 1841, is believed 
to have been somewhat below a full one, and may therefore be 
considered as not having been so successful as some others, although 
large quantities of the seed were sown in the States where they 
are most abundantly cultivated. 

Rye.— This species of grain is mostly confined to a few States. 
The proportion which it bears to the other grains is probably 
greater in the New-England States than in any other section of 
ourcountry, There it likewise, to some extent, forms an article 
of food for the people. Pennsylvania, New-York, New-Jersey, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and Connecticut, may be ranked as the 
chief producers of this crop; at least these are among the States 
where it bears the greatest relative proportion to the other important 
crops. In 184], it isexperienced,in some degree, similar vicisi- 
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tudes with the other grains, and must likewise be estimated as 
below the increased crop which a more favorable season would 
probably have produced. ‘The product of this crop is extensively 
used in many parts of our country for distillation, although the 
quantity thus applied has probably materially lessened within the 
few years past, and will doubtless hereatter undergo a sull greater 
reduction. 

Buckwheat.—This must be reckoned among the crops of minor 
interest in our country. With the exception of New-York, Penn- 
sylvania, New-Jersey, Ohio, Connecticut, Virginia, Vermont, 
Michigan and New-Hampshire, very little attention seems to be 
given to the culture of this grain, In England, it is principally 
cultivated that it may be cut in a green state as fodder for cattle, 
and the seed is used to feed poultry. In this country it is also 
applied ina similar manner ; and is sometimes ploughed in, as a 
means of inriching the soil. To a limited extent,the grain is 
further used as an article of food. The crop of 184L may be 
considered as, on the whole, above an average one, ‘This may in 
part be attributed to the fact that when some of the other and 
earlier crops failed, resort was had to buckwheat, as a later crop, 
more extensively than is usual, It is a happy feature in the 
adaptation of our climate, that the varieties of products are so 
great as to enable the agriculturist often thus to supply the deficiency 
in an earlier crop, by greater attention to 2 later one. There was 
more buckwheat sown than is commo!y (ie ease, and the yield 
was such as to compensate for the lubo: and cost of culture. 

Maize or Indian corn.—Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia, 
and Indiana, are, in their order, the greatest producers of this 
kind of crop. In Illinois, North-Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, South-Carolina, New-York, Maryland, 
Arkansas, and the New-England States, it appears to be a very 
favorite crop. In New-England, especially, the aggregate is greater 
than in any of the grains except oats. More deversity seems to 
have existed in this crop, in different parts of the country the past 
year, than with most of the other products of the so''; and hence 
it is much more difficult to form a satisfactory general estimate. In 
some sections the notices are very favorable, and speak of “ good 
crops,” as in portions of New-England ; of ‘a more then average 
yield,” as New-Jersey; of being “abundant,” asin parts of Georgia; 
or, ‘on the whole, a good crop,” as in Missouri; “on the whole, a 
tolerable one,” as in Kentucky. In others, the language is of “a 
short crop,” asin Maryland; or “cut off,” as in North-Carolina ; 
or “ below an average,” as in Virginia. On the whole, however, 
from the best estimate which can be made, it is believed to have 
equalled, if it did not exceed, an average crop. ‘The improvement 
continually making in the quality of the seed (and this remark is 
likewise applicable, in various degrees, to other products,) augurs 
well for the productiveness of this indigenous crop, as it has been 
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found that new varieties are susceptible of being used to great 
advantage. Considered as an article of food for man, and also for 
the domestic animals, it takes a high rank. 

Potatoes.---The Tabular view shows that in quite a number of 
States the amount of potatoes raised is very great. New-York, 
Maine, Pennsylvania, Vermont, New- Hampshire, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut, are the great potato-growing States 
more than two thirds of the whole crop are raise d by these States. 
Two kinds, the common Irish and sweet potato, as they are called, 
with the numerous varieties, are embraced in our agricultural 
statistics. When it is recollected that this product of our soil 
forms a principle article of vegetable food among so large a class 
of our population, its value will at once be seen. The best com- 
mon or. Irish potatoes, as an article of food for the table, are 
produced inthe higher northern latitudes of our country, as they 
seem to require a colder and moisture soil than corn and the grains 
generally. It is on their peculiar adaptation in this respect, that 
lreland, Nova-Scotia, and parts of Canada are so peculiarly 
successful inthe raising aud perfecting of the common or Irish 
potatoes, 

The crop of potatoes in 1841 suffered considerably in many parts 
of the country, and perhaps come nearer to a failure than has been 
known for some years. In portions of New-England and New- 
York, this was particularly the case. In other sections, however, 
if a correct judgment may be formed from the notices of the crop, 
there appears to have been a more than average increase. In 
proportion to her population, Vermont may be considered foremost 
in the cultivation of potatoes. 

Hay---This product was remarkably successful during the past 
year in partic ular sections of our country---in others less so. In 
Maine, and in the New-Eneland Siates gene rally, there was more 
than an average yield. In New-York, which ranks highest in the 
tabular view, it was lighter than usual. In New-Jersey and the 
middle States generally, it was considered “ good;” in the more 
Southern and Southwestern ones, little, comparatively, is cultivated. 
In the Northwestern States it appears to have been about an 
average crop. 

lax and Hemp.---More difficulty has been found in forming an 
estimate of these two articles than any other embraced in the 
tabular view. They are combined in the same siatistics, and the 
amount is some times given in tons, sometimes in pounds, so_ that 
it is not easy always to discriminate between them. More than 
half of the whole combined amount must probably be alotted to 
flax, as but little hemp, comparatively, is known to be raised. 
i lansoed i is used for the manufacture of linseed oil, considerable 
quantities of which are annually imported into this country for 

various purposes. The oil cake remaining after the oil is expressed, 
is a well known article in use, mingled with the food of horses and 
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other animals. In these articles of flax and hemp combined, if the 
recapitulation of the census statistics is correct, Virginia is in 
advance of all the other States. Kentucky probably ranks the 
highest with respect to the production of hemp. The crop of 1840 
was a great failure, and that of the past year also suffered much 
from the dry weather. 

Tobacco.---The crop of 1839, in this article, on which the census 
statistics are founded, is deemed, as appears from the notices on 
this subject, to have been a short one, and below the average. 
The crop of the past year was much favorable---beyond an average; 
indeed, it is decribed in some of the journals as “ large.” 

Virginia, Kentucky, ‘Tenuessee, North-Carolina, and Maryland 
are the great tobacco-growing States, In Connecticut, the attention 
devoted to it has been rewarded with much success : 100,000 pounds 
are noticed as the single products of a single farm of not more 
than fifty acres. Considerable quantities, also, were raised in 1841 
in Pennsylvaniaand \|assachusetts, where it may probably become 
an object of increased attention, The agriculturist of these States, 
if they engage in the production of this crop, will do so with some 
peculiar advantages. ‘hey are accustomed to vary their crops, 
and to prov ide means for enriching the soils. ‘Tobacco, as it is well 
known, is an exhausting crop, especially so when it is raised in 
successive years on the same portions of soil. The extraordinary 
crops of tobacco which have heretofore been obtained, have, 
indeed, enriched the former proprietors, but the present genevation 
now find themselves, in too many instances, in the prosession of 
vast fields, once fertile, that are now almost or wholly barren, from 
an inattention to the rotation of crops. The difficulty of cultivating 
a worn-out soil has induced, and will continue to induce, the 
emigration of the most enterprising to new lands, where they will 
bear in mind the lessons that dear-bought experience has taught 
them, It is a provision of Nature herself, that there must be a 
suitable rotation of crops; and all history sanctions the conclusion, 
that the continued cultivation of any specific crop, without an 
adequate supply of the means of restoration from year to year, 
must eventually and inevitably terminate in impoverishing its 
possessors, and entailing on them the necessity of removal from 
their native homes, if they would not sink in degradation. Hada 
variety and rotation of crops heen resorted to on the lands now so 
left, the countries suffering by such a course had been far more rich 
and prosperous. 

The value of tobacco exported in different forms in 1839, was 
$10,449,155, and the amount of tobacco exported in 1840, was 
about 144,000,000 lbs. The greater part of this goes to England, 
France, Holland and Germany. 

Cotton.---This, it is well known, is the great staple product of 
several States, as well as the great article of our exports, the price 
of which, in the foreign market, has been more relied on than any 
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thing else to influence favorably the exchanges in this country 
with (rreat Britain and Europe generally. The cotton crop of the 
United States is more than one half of the crop of the whole 
world. In 1834, the amount was but about 450,000,000 pounds 
the annual average now may be estimated at 100,000,000 pounds 
more; the value of it for e xport at about $62,000,000. The rise 
and progress of this crdp since the invention of Whitney’s cotton 
gin, has been unexampled in the history of agricultural products, 
In the year 1783, eight bales of cotton were seized on board of an 
American brig, at the Liverpool custom-house, because it was not 
believed that so much cotton could have been sent at one time 
from the United States ! 

Rice.---This product is cultivated to comparatively a very little 
extent in the United States, except in South-Carolina and Georgia. 
Inthe former of these, it is an object of no small attention, and 


ranks seeond only to cotton. It forms a considerable article of 


export from this country to Europe. England, however, imports 
annually large quantities of rice from India. The crop of rice 
in 1841 is said to have been, on the whole, a very good one, equal, 
if not superior, to the usual average. 

Si/k Cocoons.---Notwithstanding the disappointment of many 
who, since the year 1839,engaged in the culture of the morus 
multicaulis and other varieties of the mulberry, and the raising of 
silk worms, there has been, on the whole, a steady increase in the 
attention devoted to this branch of industry. This may be, in 
part, attributed to the ease of cultivation, both as to time and labor 
re quired, and in no small degree, also, to the fact that, in twelve 
of the States, a special bounty is paid for the production of cocoons, 
oro the raw silk. Several of these promise much hereafter in 
this product, if a reliance can be placed on the estimates given in 
the various journals more particularly devoted to the record of the 
production of silk. ‘There seems at least, no ground for avbandon- 
ing the enterprise, so successfully begun, of aiming to supply our 
home consumption of this important article of our imports. The 
climate of our country, from its Southern border even up to 44 
degrees of north latitude, is suited to the culture of silk. It needs 
only a rational and unflinching devotion to this object, to place our 
country soon among the greatest silk-producing countries of the 
world. 

Sugar.--- Louisiana is the greatest sugar district of our country. 
The crop of 1841 appears to have been injured by the early frosts ; 
the amount, therefore, was not so great as that of 1839, by nearly 
one third, 

The progress of the sugar manufacture and the gain upon our 
imports has been repaid. In 1839, the import of sugars was 
195,231,273 pounds, at an expense of at least $10,000,000 ; in 1840, 
about 120,000,000, pounds, at an expense of more than $6.000,000. 
A portion of this was undoubtedly exported, but most of it remained 
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for home consumption. More than 30,000,000 pounds of sugar, 
also, from the maple and the beet root, were produced in 1841, 1 
the Northern, Middle, and the Western States; and, should the 
production of corn-stalk sugar succeed, as it now promises to do, 
this article must contribute greatly to lessen the amount of imported 
sugars. 

Wone.---North-Carolina, Pennsylyania, Virginia, Ohio and Indiana 
ranks highest, in their order, in the production of wine, In 
Maryland, Georgia, Louisiana, Maine and Kentucky, some thousands 
of gallons are likewise produced. Two acres in Pennsylvania, 
cultivated by some Germans, have the past autumn yielded 1,500 
gallons of the pure juice of the grape, and paid a nett profit of more 
than $1000. Still, the quantity produced is small. The cultivation 
of both the native and foreign grape, as a fruit for the table, seems 
to be an object of increasing interest in particular sections of our 
country; but any very decided advances in this product are scarcely 
to be expected. 

It has thus been attempted to give at least a bird’s-eye view of 
the articles enumerated in the tabular statistics. ‘There are also a 
variety of other products which might, perhaps, have been included 
in the agricultural statistics. ‘There are hops, peas, beans, beets, 
turnips, ‘and other roots and vegetables; the products of the dairy, 
of the orchard, and of the bee-hive ; wool, live stock, and poultry. 
Many interesting comp: arisons in relation to some of the above 
might be formed from the census statistics, such as would exhibit 
in a striking manner the resources our country possesses in the 
product of her soil and the labor of her hardy yeomanry; but it 
has been deemed best to omit them in the present report, merely 
subjoining the census statistics on these particular articles to the 
tabular view. Yet, inestimatingthe home supply forthe sustenance 
and comfort both of man and beast, these too should always be 
taken into the account, as a very important item deserving notice. 

The whole of the summary now given, with the rapid glance 
taken at the various products, presents vur country as one richly 
favoured of Heaven in climate and soil, and abounding in 
agricultural wealth. Probably no country can be found on the 
face of the globe, exhibiting a more desirable variety of the 
products of the soil, contributing to the sustenance and comfort 
of its happiness. From the Gulf of Mexico to our Northern 
boundary, from the Atlantic to the far West, the peculiarities of 
climate, soil, and products, are great and valuable. Yet these 
advantages admit of being increased more than an hundred fold. 
The whole aggregate of the bread stuffs, corn and potatoes, is 
624,518,510 bushels---which, estimating our present population at 
17,835,217, is about 35 2-3 bushels for each inhabitant; and, 
allowing 10 bushels for each person---man, woman, and child--- 
(which is double the usual annual allowance as estimated in Kurope) 
--and we have a surplus product, for seed, food for stuck, the 
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urposes of manufacture and exportation, of not less than 
446,166, 340 bushels, from which, if we deduct one tenth of the 
Whole amount of the crops f for seed, it leaves for food of stock, for 
munufactures and exportation, a surplus of at least 370,653,627 
bushels. Including oats, the aggre gale amount of the crops of 
grain, corn, and potatoes, is equal to pearly 755,200,000 bushels, or 
42 1-3 bushels to each inhabitant. The number of persons 
employed in agriculture, according to the census of 1840, was 
3,717,756. This, it 1s presumed, refers to the male free white 
adult population. ° ° ° ® ° 





LUCERNE. 


A correspodent of the Annapolis Republican takes the following 
notice of a patch of Lucerne, belonging to Wm. Johnson, Esq., of 
Princess Ann, Somerset county. 

It consists then, in a few words, of about three fourths of an acre 
---it was sown in 1829; has been cut, this makes the twelfth year. 
He keeps two horses ead three cows---has a full supply of milk and 
cream, and more butter than he knows what to do with---rnuch 
more than can be said of many farmers who have 500 acres of land 
without a lotof lucerne. This lot has been cut over once, and 
now before he can get half over again, the three horses and cows 
getting more than they can devour, he will have to cut it and make 
hay of it to prevent it from getting too old. It comes several 
weeks before clover---m: Ly be cut four or five times---strikes its 
roots very deep and will therefore stand dry weather, and will last 
no one know how long; for this is now a splendid crop, after being 
cut eleven years,and yet—farmers won't sow it! even Mr. Johnson's 
neighbors with a few exceptions, and with his success staring 
them in the face! I told him, that the common objections urged 
against it was that they cannot get it started---that the weeds 
ond grass will smother it the first year. Walk with me, said 
he, and I will tell and show you all about it. The best 
previous culture, said he, is Irish potatoes; the hoe in that case 
kills grass and weeds and be showed me a lot of a neighbor’s 
which last year was partly on corn and partly on potatoes, both 
showed in lucerne this spring. That on the potato part was to 
a visible line, much better than the other. The way to manage it 
is this---take a rich lot of ground on which the water does not lie, 
winter or summer---cultivate in Irish potatoes---sow it down broad- 
cast, Ist May, 20 pounds of seed to the acre, and in July, cut it. 
You may suppose trom the looks of it the first season the weeds 
and grass would overcome it, but don’t be alarmed. They die off 
and the second year the lucerne will survive almost in immortal 
vigor. The proof of the pudding is in eating it---here 1 saw the 
proof---when it is considered how early it invites the scythe---how 
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rapidly it shoots up again---how many cuts it will give in the year, 
and how many years it will last, it is safe to say that an acre of it, 
well set, is worth tw enty acres of clover. 

Bur THe pest ts TO Be TOLD, It isa fact which Il have now, 
on board of this old steam-boat Maryland—(now 22 years old!) 
learned for the first time--from authority and in a manner which 
leaves me not a doubt of its truth---that Lucerne possesses the 
remarkable characteristic of being exempt from that quality in 
clover and other green meat, us English writers call it, which 
makes it dangerous to give it to horses when in active excercise. 
In other words you may feed them as Mr, Johnson does his 
carriage horses,on Lecerne instead of dry fodder or hay, and 
travel them on it fast or slow without danger of tia Pras. their 
wind! Every one knows that this can’t be done without clover 
---Mr. Robinson who some years since owned a stage line between 
Centreville and Easton---a route of 21 miles, ovet which a single 
team was driven fed on corn and green lacerne, without ever 
blowing a horse. In Italy the stage horse i in the most active use 1s 
fed on grain and alfalla or lucerne---But what signifies a thousand 
illustrations? This like others will be read and thrown aside,—as a 
thing that * tells very well on paper,” but too troublesome to be put 
in practice !! 

It would probably be better to sow it with oats, cutting off oats 
and lucerne in July; but what Il saw had not the adVantage of 
any protecting crop---the oats would probably assist in keeping 
down the weeds and grass. ‘To conclude—the lot should be rich, 
well worked in potatoes, and well top dressed in Febuary, from 
year to year, the oftener the better---That gives the crop an e: arly 
and vigorous start. The farmer who once enjoys the benefit of a 
lot of lucerne for his horses and milech cows will never be without 
it. Like getting a mule---he may be slow to be persuaded, but 
when he gets a good one, he will be slower to part with it. 


CULTURE OF PEAS. 
Messrs. Editors,—I was pleased to see the subject of raising 
Pe as taken by two of your correspondent, “ Pea Vines” and “ Old 
Shoes” although it may appear to many, who are not in the practic: 
of raising Peas, to be a small subject to either talk or write about. 
I am taught from actual experience however, to esteem my peas of 
more value than any other crop which [ raise, taking into consid- 
eration the expenses of raising each crup. I have experimented 
more in the manner of planting peas than any other crop. I have 
raised for the last twelve years where | now reside, and with more 
success than any other crop, taking each and every year together, 
My first method of planting was after the manner recommended 
by “Old Shoes,” to wit: J planted immediately after the ploughing 
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next to the last, in my corn crop, between the corn hills, so that in 
ploughing the last ume, | gave them a ploughing also. This is an 
excellent plan, on level lauds, besides you can plant early, say by 
the 15th or 20th of May, at which time you are almost certain to 
find the earth moist and the peas to soon come up, even if covered 
only with earth sufficient to hide them.—But I think every Farmer 
onght to horizontalize his Jand unless it is level; I adopted this 
plan myself, some six or seven years since ; consequently instead 
of planting my corn in hills, by checking off as formerly, lL bed the 
whole up like preparing for cotton, and plant my corn from 2to 
3 fect apart in the water furrow, and have my corn crop generally 
ready tor the last ploughing by the first of June, and Suish by the 
loth, precisely the date of finishing my presentecrop. In ploughing 
my corn the Jast time, |] leave the last furrow to be made with the 
“ Bull Tongue” or “Scooter” plough, which | let in pretty deep, 
and sow therein my peas either in hills at the rate of 12 or 15 ina 
‘lace, and two or three feet apart, or sow them at about the rate of 
a half bushel to the acre—I then run an iron tooth harrow over 
them, which covers them sufficiently deep tocome up and_ thrive 
well during the driest seasons that [have ever experienced. In 
referring toa crude kind of Register in which | have kept an 
account of my planting operations, &c. I find that in 1840, I 
commenced my last ploughing and pea planting, May 26. In 1841] 
(last year) 1 commenced May the 3lst—and each year | made a 
bountiful crop of peas, although last year when they first com- 
menced bearing, the worms and well nigh disappointed my 
expectations, having made frightful imroads upon the yong peas 
and vines, in October—notwitbstanding this however, | gathered 
about 75 bushels seed, fattened fifty or sixty head of hogs, besides 
horses, eattle, work oxen, beef, cattle and milch cows. All then 
fared well (‘rom about the 15th October until about Christmas. 
And w — | had a heavy coat of pea vines left, which I plough 
in deep in January every winter, and in March early I bed it up 
for salaeotsle ‘nting my crop of corn and cotton alternate ly and 
finding the production much better than planting in the same land 
for two or more successive crops. The plan of “Pea Vines,” in 
planting stuble lana, | like, but his plan of taking off the vines 
for food, | beg leave to dissent from. The vines cured in the way 
he suggests are certainly a valuable food, but in this warm climate, 
our medium lands want manure to ensure good ¢ rops, especially 
when worn by several years cultivation, and I know of no better 
and cheaper way of manuring than to plough i in a heavy coat of 
pea vines.— Those who are in the practice of feeding « away their 
vines, I will ask to give the matter a trial by way of arriving at the 
truth of the question, whether the vines are most valuable for food 
or manure, by taking the vines all off one acre and letting another 
acre of similar soil have its vines ploughed in; then plant and 
cultivate the two acres alike the next season, and I think they will 
believe os | do, that the vines in soil are worth more than for food 
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Now gentlemen, by way of conclusion, permit me to ask of you 
the favour to “ er ey ” such of this hasty e pistle as you think 
unnecessary to publish, for lam by ne means anxious to see one 
word of it appear in your valu: ible journal, But as I deem it y 
duty of every cultivator of the soil to “ give you a lick a head”’ 
he can, | have tried what I can do. If | have not succee ‘dod i in 
your estimation in furnishing any thing worthy of notic e and you 
reject the whole or a part, | will not like “ Young Farmer” abandon 
you, but will try to give you “a lick a head” upon some other 
theme. 

One word too in addition. I had thought of following the 
fashion set by so many of your other correspondents, and putting 
a fictitious signature to this communication, But at the request of 
several of my friends who have expressed a wish to be able to 
distinguish my plans of farming and communications when they 
are published, as well as at the solicitations of yourselves, | have 
altered my determination and give my proper name to your readers. 

Yours, respectfully, R. COLLINS. 

Near Auburn, June 15th, 1842. (aageon estern Farmer. 


HAYING. 

We gave a long article upon this subject last year. What we 
then said is probably forgotten. At least, we have torgotten in 
what form we prese snted our opinions and advicc, and presume 
that the sw/stance is not remembered by our readers. 

The Scythe-—This is the first tool to be used in the operation, 
and the importance of having good ones, is sufficient to justify the 
throwing aside forthwith such as are either too soft or too hard to 
take or hold a good edge. ‘The operation of cutting the grass well, 
though a pleasant one on smooth lands with a fair crop, is yet 
laborious enough and slow enough with the best tool; but with a 
poor one it is wearing to both body and temper. Should one have 
to go to the grindstone seven or eight extra times in the course of 
the. season, in consequence of having a poor scythe, he will in that 
way lose the cost of a new one;---in the extra whetting and the 
lessening of dispatch in his work, he will soon lose the cost of 
another. It is not certain that a new one will be a good one, but 
if the one you have is not good, buy, and try your luck. We 
know not that any one kind is to be preferred to others; but last 
year we purchased the cast steel, and had very good luck. These 
come a little higher than others, but if we save two grindings upon 

each, and we think we did four, then the diflerence is already 
made up to us. 

Let the boy—the learner—have a scythe that will cut we//. It is 
barbarous to set him, with his want of skill and want of strength, 
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to work with a dull tool. Jle needs a better scythe than the man 
does. 
Rakes and Forks —lWave enough of them and in good order. 
Wavgous and Carts.—bix some kind of hay rigging to as many 
as your barn-floor will bold, if you have so many; fora square cart, 


when a shower is coming, will ofted enable you to secure a load of 


dry hay, that would get wet, if you must wait to unload what is 
alre ady inthe barn, before you can load. 

The Horse Rule —This is a valuable implement where — 
hay ts to be made—we Anow +t is—tor we have worked with it, o 
atter it, four or five summers, and know that its executes its ie 
with @reat dispatch; particularly is it valuable in raking into 
winrow the thick and heavy hay that was cut in the morning ; an 
acre may be raked in about balf an hour; labor is saved, and muci 
strength is saved, Our acquaintance is with the Ltevo/ving horse- 
rake, which costs about SLU; and every man who has ten acres of 
ground to rake, where this implement will work, should have one 
for use, And it may be worked, by skilful hands,on fields that 
are not level or smooth. Even where there are some rocks and 
stumps, it may be use «| toadvantage. We are safe in saying that 
where three men are employed in hay-making, they will save an 
hour's work to each, every atternoon, by this implement. Not so 
muchas that, until some one of them has learned to hold it with 
skill—for at first he may bungle some and break teeth—but with a 
steady horse that moves slow, he will in a few hours “ get the hang 
of it,”’ and then there will be no trouble, even if the horse should 
walk fast. 

Hours of work,—* Make hay while the sun shines.” You may 
mow in the cool of the morning and evening; but you must stir 
and turn up your hay busily, under the hottest sun of summer's 
hottest noon day, One hours work ¢hen, is worth more than two at 
moruing or evening tor hay-making. We have met with squibs in 
the papers advising farmers to do their haying in the cool of the 
day, and rest in the shade while the sun shines hottest. Nonsense! 
work hardest while the sun helps you most. 

We had prepared some further remarks upon matters connected 
with haying, which are deterred to give place to other matter. 

[N. E. Farmer. 


COTTON SEED. 

In our article on Manures in this No. we recommend that cotton 
seed should be fed to stock instead of being applied as they so 
often are as manure. A fewremarks here may not be amiss as to 
“= merit as food and the manner they should be fed. 

tattle, sheep, goats and hogs, are all remarkably fond of cotton 
se be and may be kept fat by keeping them fully supplied. Oxen 
we have known to do severe labor and keep in good order on no 
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other food. Milch cows will have the quantity of milch and 
butter they give greatly increased by their use. But as they give 
a peculiar stiffuess hud insipidity to the butter, they are not to be 
resorted to for milch cows exce pt in the absense of other food, 
We have sometimes too, seen horses who had learned to eat cotton 
seed, and devoured them with quite a relish; and we ave told that 
the cake left after the oil has been expressed after the oil mills, 
is a Valuable ‘food for harses. 

lor all animals except the hog, the seed must be fresh, clean and 
sound. Starvation alone willdrive a cow, a she ep, Or a goat to eat 
rotten or dirty seed. But for the hog, a different plan of fee ding 
must be adopted ; as fhe experience of nearly every oue confirms 
the fact that tresh co! seed are fatal to’ that animal.—The reason 
of this is no doubt that the lint hanging about the seed if not 
ginned close, being. inhaled by the hog, clogs bis Winpipe and 
either causes instant death by apoplexy or induces a lingering 
cough, reducing the most thrifty in a short time to mangy skeletons, 
The old black seed we bad in’ use’ before the introduction of the 
Mexican, being vearly entirely free from lint, did not injure the 
hog, aud some gins will clean the seed 30 close that hogs may eat 
them with impunity. ‘To make the feeding of cottou seed to hogs 
perte C tly sate howeve ya aood plan 1 isto hawla large quantity into 
a pond where they may be sonked and rottened be fore used. ‘These 
the hog will eat with mote avidity than the fresh, for either his 
partiality for mud and water or instinct guides him to give them 
preference, 

We here republish the plan of Gen. l*aleoner of Clark county, 
which was given to the public in the Mé.sssipjt Farmer. We are 
assured that Gea. F. has since continued his phin, and additional 
experience only confirms its safety and utility 


“A Poan ror Peeping Fresu Corron Seep to Hocs.—We 
have been informed by Gen. Thos. P. Falconer, of Clarke county 
—a gentleman of great practical skill as a planter—that he has 
devised a mode whereby his hogs feed with impanity upon fresh 
colton seed, 

“Itis a fact placed beyond dispute by the lessons of sad experi- 
ence, that the seed will ki swite if devoured by them immediately 
after passing through the gin; but the cawse of their producing 
this fatal eflect is perhaps not generally known, ‘The nutritive 
qualities of the seed certainly exist in their /resh state; yet none, 
without first letting them rot, venture to give them their swine. 
‘To secure, then, the use of the seed without waiting for the rotten 
prc@@s, and without the loss of nutriment necessarily attendant 
upon tin¥t process, must be desirable to all planters. This end 
Gen. Falcon as attained; and, for the information of others 
who may hav e be@igas uninformed as we are on the subject, we 
make known the Genéfaks plan. 
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“Itissimply this: To soak the seed in water for twenty-four 
hours. This will be found perfectly effectual in destroying their 
noxious qualities of the seed, without effecting in the least their 
Se prope ries, 

‘This whule subject is probably much better understood by 
most of our readers than by us; yet, nevertheless, for the benefit 
ef those to whom cour remarks may be acceptable, we shall state 
the reason why the seed, when neither soaked or rotted, are fatal to 
hogs. 

“It is well known that, after the seed pass through the gin, there 
are smnall filaments, or rather a dint, or fuzz, adhe ring to the seed. 
This is respired, or, in the language of ‘good old Job, it is “snuffed 
up” by the animal—till, at length, by a continued respiration of this 
lint, it produces an inflamation of the trachea or windpipe. Of 
course, the inflamation of that pipe soon causes what one of our 
venerable ex-Presidents would °°! a™ stopping of the wind,” and 
the hog dies—-merely, simply and |. vratly for want of breath, 

“Now, we need scarcely add that the soaking preveuts the 
respiration alluded to just as much as the rotting would; and, as it 
enables the planter sooner to enjoy the use of the seed, it is a most 
valuable and convenient device. 

“In fattening his hogs, Gen. Falconer uses three pens or apartments 
—in each of which he has a trough in which he keeps the seed 
soaking for a day previous to letting in the hogs—and, by shifting 
them backwards and forwards from gue pen to another, he hasa 
supply for them every morning in one or the other of the troughs.” 

In conclusion, We must repeat our Ovinion that cotton seed fur- 
nishes far too vatuable a food to be applied as 4 masure without 
first passing through your stock pens. It is a food with which 
northern farmers are entirely unacquainted. If they had it we 
would doubtless hear its praises fully as loudly rung as we now 
hear those of the sugar be -et---mangel-wurtzel---ruta bagas---and 
many other articles to which we have no doubt, cotton seed is far 
superior. [ South-Western Farmer. 





PRESERVATION AND MANAGEMENT OF MANURES, 


No one who has been watching the progress of Agriculture for 
the last few years can for a moment dispute the importance of the 
foreign substances which, like nitrate =f soda and guano, have 
been induced into husbandry. But adiuitting to the fullest extent 
the value of these materials; admitting, too, the utility of some of 
the artificial manures compounded for sale; we must observe that 
it is most absurd for the farmer to put himself to the expense of 
purchasing them until he has uterly exhausted all the means which 
his farm aflords him for nothing, of increasing the fertility of his 
land. Such substances should be employed i aid of ordinary 
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manure, not exsfead of it. The art of farming and market-garden- 
ing consists or should consist, in obtaining the greatest possible 
amount of food at the smallest possible expense. 

Now it must be obvious that those manuring substances which 
are necessarily produced upon a farm are the least expensive of 
allthings; to the careful collection and preparation of them should 
the good husbandman turn his cttention in the first instance; and 
when all the resources of skill are exhausted upon the preparation, 
itis time to look abroad for assistance. Larm-yard manwre is, 
therefore, the first object of improvement; and it is to this great 
end that our remarks upon manures have of late beeu principally 
directed. The man who wasts his farm-yard manure, and buys 
other things, can only be compared to him who should leave his 
wheat upon the ground, and buy rice or maize to make good his 
prodigality. We assert, without fear of contradiction, that the 
farmer does, in the great majority of cases, commit a fully equivalent 
to this; not, indeed, iui sntionally, but from not knowing better, 

Itis not, however, merely because of its cheapness that farm- 
yard manure is the best of all substances for enriching land, but 
because it contains sach a great variety for all substances, among 
which each crop finds that which it mostrequires, and in the fittest 
state for becoming its food. “ Fortunately,” says Dr. Daubeny, 
in one of his excellent agricultural discourses, ‘we are provided, 
in the dung of animals, with a species of manare of which the 
land can never be said to tire, for this simple reason, that it contains 
within itself not ove alone, but a// the ingredieuts which plants 
require for their nutrition, and. what is, perhaps, of equal impor- 
tance, existing too in that precise condition in which they are most 
readily taken in and assimilated.” No wonder, then, thatthe Royal 
Agricultural Society of England should have made the manage- 
ment of farm-yard manure the subject of one of their prizes, and 
that we should in the mean while be turning our feeble efforts in 
the same direction. 

It must be evident to those who have read our previous articles 
on this subject, that the great points to attend to are---1Istly, to 
reduce the animal and vegetable matter of manure to a decayed 
state ; and 2dly, tokeep every thing that results from this decay, 
whether fluid, or solid, or invisible, after it has been obtained. It is 
of no use to catch the hare, if you do not hold her. ‘The farmer 
lets his stock trample straw and manure together in the yard, and 
by degrees it becomes partially rotten; it is then thrown in heaps, 
and allowed to ferment; un’ ‘ien itisused. ‘The Market-gardener 
carts the long staple litter from London, throws it in a heap, lets it 
ferment, and then applies it to his Jand. In both these cases, rain 
and other fluids wash away one part, which runs to waste; the 
fermentation drives off another, which disappears in the air; and 
what is left is at the most about half as good as itshould be. This 
cannot be the way to manage manure. 
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What shou/d be done is something like this:---Every husband- 
mau should have a place on purpose for preparing manure. It 
should be a trench or ditch, large in proportion to the qui antity of 
manure to be prepare ‘d. The bottom and sides should be made 
hard with clay or any other material that will prevent a waste of 
the water used in’ preparing the manure, This trench should fall 
towards one end; and at that end a hole (A) should be made, well 
puddled, so as to bold water, into which all the liquid matter that 
runs {16m the manure should drain. By the side of the trench 
should be a pump and well, which might be so coutrived as to throw. 
water inastream all overthe manure, when necessary. A1|l things 
being ready, a quantity of raw manure, consisting, as usual, of 
straw and all sorts of impurities, should be placed ina _ onthe 
bottom of the trench, well watered, and tran ) Ned down: by this 
means it will be enabled to devay faster than if it was dry, for the 
mass will begin to beat: what water the straw cannot suc k up will 
run into the hole A, out of which it should * afterwards drawn, 
and poured agan ever the heap, At the same time that the layer 
of raw manure is placed upon the floor of the trench, there should 
be scattered among it a quantity of gypsum, if that earth can be 
hed “adie relse some powder red creen vitriol; then the fluid 
Which drains away will consistof those ingredients or their elements, 
Water, &c, ‘The object of adding such substances 1s to prevent the 
loss of ammonia, an invaluable substance, which flies away from 
manure, if you let it alone, but which eithec the eypsurm or the 
green vitriol holds fast, and keeps with themselves in the manure. 
Gypsum is, In many places, the cheapest material; but the whole- 
sale price of green vitriol, is not more than 5s. per ewt.in the 
London market: am probably the material called salt cake, and 
now worth about ay. /. per ewt., would onswer the seme purpose, 
When there is a fr sh sapply of rew manure ready, it should be 
placed in a layer over the first, mixed with gypsum or greeu vitriol, 
or some other “fixer,” and well trampled down; then let it be 
thoroughly watered with the fluid in the whole A, if there is enough 
there; or with water fromthe pump, if what has drained into A is 
not sufficient. Water, or drainings, should be constantly added to 
these heaps, for it is of the first importance that the manure should 
be ke spt con tinually moist, in order to hasten its decay 
In this manner the manure heap may be Increase «l from time to 
time, as raw manure accumulates, until it is too ey oh to be conve- 
niently raised fi urther, or to allow of water or drainings being easily 
poure wiover it. By y degrees the whole miss will become a soft 
pasty wiles ince; and when in that condition, will be fit to put 
upon the land, or to lie by till wanted. [1 the latter case, however, 


care must be taken not to allow any of 3s * goodness” to be washed 
outot it again; and reservoirs should be formed at the edge of it 
to receive what does run trom it, which should be poured over it 
again, or carried elsewhere. 
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If this pian was merely speculative, we should have nevertheless 
thought it worth proposing; but itis, in fact, the result of experi- 
ence. Itis essentially the same as that practiced by Mr. Schatten- 
man,as mentioned by us.on a former occasion, and seems to us 
the best method of managing the duoghill that has yet been pro- 
posed. It has the great merit of saving every thing, of wasting 
nothing, and of causing no other additional expense than that of 
the purchase of gypsum, which would probably be bought without 
being thus applied, or a boy o€casionally to attend to the watering 
the dunghills. Although we entertain no sort of doubt of the 
extreme importance of attending to these suggestions, and uf the 
ample return they would make for.any expease connected with 
them, we shall be quite satisfied if any of our readers will try them 
first in a small way, and then ascertain the relative eflect per load 
of common farm manure, and manure prepared in this most 
careful manner. We are inclined to preferit to liquid manuring, 
which is contrary to the habits of our cultivators, and is attended 
inconveniences that are better avoided. [ London Gard, Chronicle. 


STALL-FEEDING. 
Directions to Stall-Feed Cattle—read before “The Philadelphia Society for 
promoting Agriculture,” June 1, 1842, by James Mease, M. D., Vice Presi- 
dent. 


1. The subjects on whichit is intended to lay an extra proportion 
of fat, must be in good condition when put up---otherwise they will 
not pay for the cost, feed and care. 

2. Give one handful of fine salt three times weekly to each 
beast. 

3. The hav must be of the first cutting, (if clover) and well 
cured---that is, not left before cuttingin the field, until the stems 
are deprived of all nutritious moisture, the leaves and blossoms 
turned black, and when cut, turned day after day in making, until 
they fall off from age, and exposure to the sun, and probably a 
rain or two. These cousequences (the last excepted) are the 
invariable result of sowing timothy with clover seed ; for the first 
grass does not attain its full growth until two weeks after the 
latter is fully ripe, and farmers almost always refuse to cut the crop 
until timothy is fit to mow. The union of orchard grass with 
clover, does not admit of the objections to which the first combina- 
tion is liable, for both progress equal to maturity, and if cut when 
in full blossom, and not kept too long in the field, make a bay which 
cannot be exceeded. Hay should be given thrice daily, and no 
more putin the rack at a time, thau the animals will eat  belore 
their next allowance, as they become fastidious by confinement, 
and will refuse their hay upon which they have often breathed, and 
which is also impregnated with the confined air of the stable. At 
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night, enough must be given to Jast until the morning, a and the 
remains of the former supply at all times taken away, to give place 
to a fresh one. 

4. Water is to be given twice aday, and, if convenient, the 
animals may be walked to the spring, creek, or pump. The 
exercise will amuse them, promote their appetites, and aid of course 
the object in view. 

5. After their hay is eaten, give from 10 to 16 quarts of Indian 
corn and oats ground together, to each head three times daily 
during ten days; then half a a pe ck of boiled mashed potatoes, with 
a handful of corn meal sprinkled over them. ‘The water in which 
the potatoes have been boiled must be thrown away, as I know it 


to be hurtful to animals. In a week, a change may be made of 


chopped pumpkins, or sliced swedish turnips, or sugar beet, for the 
potatues. The new food will invariably encourage appetites, unless 
in the event of any aversion to some one article, for which no 
cause cau be assigned.---Indian corn meal, with or without oats, 
must be the never failing accompaniment of any other food. 

6. (Great care must be taken to watch the appetites of the 
animal, so as never to cloy it; otherwise, time will be lost. He 
must on no account be over-fed---and to avoid this, during the 
occurence of an increase of temperature in the air (or “a warm 
spell”) which takes place almost every winter, the usual allowance 
must be diminished. The farmer should take the alarm the hour 
that he sees the animal leave any of his usual allowance in the 
trough or rack, clean out both, and by a daily walk, extra carding, 
and, if necessary, a dose of Glauber salts, try to restore the appetite. 

7. The food, other than hay, should be given in a box and in 
the trough alternateiy, which should be daily washed or dry scrubbed, 
and sc raped, to prevent the remains of a former mess from turning 
sour, which will infallibly disgust the ox, ‘This was the uniform 
practice of that first rate farmer, Joseph Cooper, of New Jersey, 
who urged its adoption upon the writer, as one with the importance 
of which his own ample experience had fully impressed him. 

8. Flax-seed jelly, with corn meal, is of service occasionally 
to soften and lousen the skin, and produce that‘ kindly feel” in it 
which the great Kaglish improver Bakewell, ranked as an essential 
point in the choice and feeding of cattle; meaning thereby a 
‘mellow, soft feel, yet firm to the touch, and which is equally 
distant from the hard dry skin peculiar to some cattle, as it is from 
the loose and flabby feel of others.” 

9. Carding the animal thrice daily with appropriate cards is an 
all-essential part of the process. The opperation is highly grateful 
to the animals, and its effects eminently salutary. It promotes the 
action of the small vessels on the surface, and the muscular fibres, 
which sympathize and act indirectly upon the stomach. Medical 
men are well acquainted with the intimate connexion subsisting 
between the state of the human corporeal surface, and the stomach 
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and viscera connected with digestion, and. the same connexion is 
observed in the ox when feeding. 

. 3 Regularity in the hours> of feeding and watering is essen- 
tial. 

11. Cut straw, free from mould or smell, may be given once a 
day, by way of a change, slightly sprinkled with corn meal and 
salt. It will be eaten freely, The stable should be well ventilated, 
if possible---for the more pure the air,the more keenly will the 
animals eat. The utmost attention must also be paid io cleanliness. 
The animals must not be permitted, when leaving the stall to drink, 
to walk through a yard covered with wet manure, and to return to 
their stall with the clefts of their feet filled therewith---for, owing to 
the acrimony of the liquid, a sore therein will be the almost certain 
effect, with a consequent loss of appetite. This cleft must be 
occasionally examined in both oxen and sheep, and if found sore, 
should be washed with soap and water, when the app'ication of a 
dossil of tow, dipped in spirits of turpentine, morning and evening, 
for three or four days, will remove it. 

12, Clean bedding is a point obvious to all. 

[ Philadelphia Sat, Courier. 





STABLING HORSES. 


We make the following extract from a letter written by L. 
Durand, of Derby, Connecticut : 

“A few evenings since we were in conversation with an old 
veteran farmer and gardener of this place, Leman Stone, Esq. He 
says there is nothing so injurious to horse's hoofs, as the urine and 
dung for the animals to stand in. And he told me the way he had 
practiced for several years. It was to rub the hoofs of his horses 
with liver oil, such as tanners use in preparing leather, once or 
twice a week, and this serves to keep them flexible and moist. 
Since he adopted this course, he has never known his horses to 
suffer from disease called ‘ hoof-bound,’ a disease known by the 
swelling of the top of the hoof, causing matter to gather under the 
hoof, and producing lameness. Mr. Stone prefers plank to earth 
floors, for the horses ; and thinks they will stand with as much ease 
on a chesnut plank floor, as on one of earth. Mr. Stone’s stables 
are as nearly perfect as any we ever saw, particularly for saving 
manure, and are on the same plan we noticed in the Cultivaior. 
The floor is made tight, with a descent of two or three inches, with 
a trough at the bottom of the floor, and every thing the animal drops 
is saved. The straw for littering is cut to about an inch in length, and 
every morning the dung is hoed down into the trough, and together 
with the horse manure is mixed up with the urine, and thus no- 
thing is lost. Mr. Stone keeps but one horse and two cows, and the 
cows are stabled every night, summer and winter, and I venture to 
say that he makes more manure than some carelsss farmer do with 
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three times that number of animals. We are aware that every 
one will have a way of his own; but all must agree in one thing, 
and that is to have their stables made so as to save all the manure, 
and be comfortable to their animals. A neighbor of mine has been 
building a barn with a basement story the past season. Instead of 
laying a floor with the stables in this part, he has covered them 


with a layer of tan bark, as an experiment, It will make a soft 
bed for his cattle to stand on. and i in the spring it can be thrown 
out, and will make good manure.” { Albany Cultivator. 


KICKING COWS, HOOF AIL, &c. 


A writer inthe Farmers’ Cabinet, upon dairy cows, says : 

“Lbave found a cure for*this Avching disorder, in its most 
desperate state. It is merely to place the patient ina stall witha 
beam over head, and fixing a runving noose over ber horns, throw 
the eud of the rope over the beam and pull away, so as to raise her 
head pretty bigh inthe air, but not so as to lift: her legs from the 
ground ; in this position she willhnot only be disabled from kicking, 
but will give down her milk without the least hesitation. 


Hoof-ail andksSore Teats,---Cows are also liable to the hoof-ail, a& 
well as sore teats; *both of which are easily cured by the application 
of white paint laid au wvith a small brush; th: body t ibe paint 
acting mechanically in preventing the action of the air on the sores, 
and the lead operating ghemically or medicinally in drying or healing 
them, Care must bode ‘ver be taken not to apply the lead to the 
teats while the 'y are suc kling calves ; and afte srwards caution must 
be used at the time of milking but no dangetgjeed be apprehended 
in the minds of careful persons. In invetera eof ail it might 
first be necessary, either to cauterize the sore, or ith blue 
stone, atter which, and inthe slight affections, white- leac Ke j 
---in other words, painting the sores will be found sufficient to%e 
a cure,” 

The above prescription may be valuable---but we have had no 
experience to warrant our commending it.---Ld, 
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[N. £. Farmer. 
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HORTICULTURE. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


{As mentioned in our first note, we re-publish this small work entire, and without alterations 
of any kind, but it willbe born in mind by our readers, that these directions are intended for 
the climate of Eugland, which is cooler aud moister than ours in summer and colder in 
winter, which necessarily oceasions a change in the times of sowing and cultivating certain 
vegetables, such as turnips, cabbages, &c The season for performing these operations also 
vary; and we refer our readers to the calendar published tu the last volume of the Agriculturist 
for particular directions as to time, and we will only observe, thet as a general rule, the spring 
operations should be performed in a month earlier, and the full, a month later, than indicated in 
this work, that being about the difference in our climate.—Ep. So. Ac.] 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN: 


A hand book for Cultivators, containing full directions for the profitable culture 
of all kinds of culinary Vegetables. By James Main, A. L.S., author of 
** Flowers,”’ and “ Fruit Trees.” 


(Continued from page 374 ) 
CULTIVATION OF CULINARY SEEDS. 


Tue only unripe seeds used in the kitchen are the common 
garden varieties of peas and beans. 

Or rue Pea ( Pisum sativum.)—This pleasant and nutritious vege- 
table occupies a considerable portion of the ground in every kitchen 
garden. And as young peas are required from May till November, 
many crops sown at different times, are necessary to keep up a suc- 
cession, and so important is a succession of peas for the table consid- 
ered, that a practical rule has long been established which directs that, 
as svon as one crop is above ground another should be sown, and this 
throughout the winter, spring, and early summer months. Peas 
do not require very rich soil, because they run, especially in 
showery summers, too much to straw. The early sorts may be sown 
on well digged ground any time between October and the end of 
March ; the later kinds in every month afterwards till July. They 
require to be laid on well trodden, not puffy ground ; rooting best in 
soil which is well consolidated. Those sowed in October require 
much care during the winter to save them from frosts ; and there- 
fure the principle sowings take place in January and February. 

As a means of security against the frosty winds the seed is sown 
on the south side of the little ridges raised for the purpose, and 
occasionally covered with dry litter. Sometimes they are sown in 
pots or otherwise, and kept under glass through the winter, and 
planted out in the openair in spring. But these attempts must 
necessarily be on a small scale. 

NO. VIII. 54 
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in the usual mannerof culture of peas they are invariably sown 
in drills, the dwarf sorts three feet, and the. taller varieties four or 
five feet asunder, ‘They are kept tree from weeds, and earthed up 
by the hoe; and when about eight inches high they are sticked: 
Without this precaution the yield would be comparatively small ; 
peas require much air and space, they are always seen to be more 
productive in single rows than when several rows are sown parallel 
with’ each other. ‘The branchmg kinds, particularly Knight’s 
marrow, should always be sown in single rows; and the seed very 
thinly (two inches api art) dispose sd in the drills. 

The branching varieties of peas, some of which are very tall 
yrowers, are improved in fruitfuluess by being topped when they 
have risen from the sticks. ‘The time for doing this is best ascer- 
tained by inspection of the state of the plants, . lt is a practice but 
seldom followed, but yet it is often .ery useful, particularly with 
the earhest crops, to expedite the filling of the first formed pods, 

The best sticks for peas are made of the branches of elm or 
beech trees, these growing in a fan-like form, they are stuck in 
first alone one side, aud then on the other ; the last being set oppo- 

te the intervals of the first. Sticks are so diflicult to be procured 
in some place s, that carpenters have been employed to fabricate 
therm of morticed posts, with sprays stuck in on opposite sides. 

The first peas seen ou the tal les of the opule nt are sown and 
raised in @lazved frames, where they are nec essarily not only 
produced on a very limited space of surface, but the yield must be 
hee as to qui intivy 

One of the most suecessful methods of forwarding peas is 
executed in the following manner :—about the tenth of November, 
us many twenty-four size pots as a three-light melon frame will 
hold pl: iced close together are filled with fresh dry mould; these 

e divided in the middle by peices of broken glass or of old oak 
1): a s cut to fitthe width of the pots. One ‘ach side of these dividers 
shallow drills are made by the two fore-fingers of each hand. In 
the drills the peas are sown pretty thickly, and covered up. The 
pots are then plunged in the frame, and no further from the glass 
when the lights are on, than about four inches, The lights are 
then put oi close; but when the plant rise, air is given daily in 
order to harden, end not draw up the seedlings unnecessarily, 

In this station, and with attention they continue through the 
winter; if they rise so as totouch the «.ass the frame must be 
raised by bricks placed under the corners ; and if very severe frost 
sets in, a covering of mats will be necessary on nights, 

As the peas are intended to be plante rd out, the forwardness of 
the season will best determine when this shoot be done. Close 
avainst the base of a south wall is the best situation ; here one 
spit of the border is digged, laying the broken earth in a_ slope 
twajnst the wall; next, a trench is opened five or six inches from 
the face of the wall into which the peas, when turned out of the 
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pots are placed in line. In turning the plants out, the ball is 
supported while the pot is removed by the right. The ball contain 
ing the two rows of peas, is laid on its edge, and an old table knife 
is passed down by the divider, splitting the ball in two parts each 
containing a row-of plants. ‘These are immediately placed in the 
open trench, and fixed by drawing earth to and partly over the 
semicircular balls. A little water is then given, and the loose earth 
in front levelled against the stems. 

Thus planted, and as they are about four or six inches high they 
are immediately sticked. Sprays about two teet high are sutticient ; 
these not only keep the peas erect, but form aun excellent shelter 
against the parching winds or sharp frosts should these occur after 
they are planted out. 

Peas managed in this manner soon present their flowers, and 
consequently their full pods, ten days or a fortnight before thuse 
crops sown before or at the same time in open borders. We have 


frequently gathered peas treated in this way as early as the 6th of 


May; sooner or later according to the season. 

There are among our cultivated varieties a considerable difference 
as to earliness. The early frame, the Warwick, the Hotspur or 
Charlton, are all early sorts. The true frame have single flowers, 
that is one flower from a joint; the others have mostly two flowers 
on the same peduncle. Harly peas have a dwartish habit; the 
late varieties are stronger growers, aud some of them require sticks 
seven or eight feet high. There is a field-pea called the nimble, a 
remarkable early sort, which although it has purple flowers, well 
deserves a place in the’ garden ; ; as the quality when boiled are 
equally good as those with white blossoms. ‘Tis variety is sown by 
farmers in the spring; because after the peas are carried early in 
July, the ground they occupied can be sown with turnip; a great 
advantage to the farmer who wishes to make the most of his land, 
without exhausting it. 

THe Garnven Bean, (Faba vulgaris.)—Though less delicate, 
and therefore less esteemed than the pea, it is nevertheless as 
nutritious and wholesome when eaten young. Like the pea, there 
are many varieties, the smaller are early, and usually cultivated for 
the first crop, the larger are sown for the principal summer crops. As 
a succession of young beans are required by the cook, many sowings 
to meet thisdemand must be made. ‘They commence in October, aud 
are continued at least every month till the beginning of July. 

Beans require a strong rich soil, but succeed in any kind of 
garden ground. The ground should be in the first place well digged, 
but afterwards trodden firm, as the seeds root best into a compact 
soil. 

To avoid the list of losing the crops sown before Christmas, 
many gardeners think it best to raise the plants under glass in the 
spring, and transplant them into the open ground as soon as 
favourable weather will permit. ‘The seed may be sown thickly in 
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a one-light frame and lightly covered with fine mould. The frame 
and light will be shelter enough to save the plants from frost and 
cold winds, besides prompting them to such a state of forwardness 
as will allow them to be put out in April. Or the seed may be 
sown in boxes in March and put into a forcing house for a fortnight 
or three weeks, to get the plants speadily ready for transplanting. 

This practice is good for two reasons ; first, the seedlings have 
not to withstand the severity of winter, and in the second place, 
the check of transplanting renders the plants not only prolific, but 
also more precocious ; to which may be added the advantage that 
no other crop need be cleared out of the way to receive the seed, 
nor ground occupied before the considerably advanced plants take 
their final station. 

Beans are cultivated in drills; the dwarf varieties, such as the 
Mazagan, at twenty-inch distances between, and the taller growing 
sorts, as the long-pod and Windsor, at two and a half or three feet 
intervals. The seeds are placed two or three inches apart inopened 
drills, or put in with a blunt dibber. They are kept free from 
weeds, and earthed up by the hoe ; and when the bottom flowers 
are dying off, the stems may be topped, and especially if the black 
aphis has seized them. ‘This topping check the upright growth, 
and gives what sap is supplied by the roots to assist the swelling of 
the pods. 

Some of the varieties have green coloured seed, and which are 
valued at table in consequence only of their more inviting appear- 
ance. And to make the large sorts equally so,they are twice 
shelled, that is, not only taken out of the pods but stripped of their 
inner shells also, in which state, when brought to table, they are a 
most agreeable and delicious vegetable. 


(To be continued.) 


ON BUDDING. 


Tue operation of budding, which at this season is about to be 
practised everywhere, deserves some notice from us. We shall 
not, however, pay our readers so bad a compliment as to suppose 
them unacquainted with the art of doing it; our remarks will be 
confined to the principles which appear to determine its success. 

Budding is a kind of transplanting, and the causes of success or 
failure are not very different. In transplanting, a tree is dug out 
of the ground in one place, and is removed to another. In budding, 
a piece is cut out of the stem of one tree, and is removed to another. 
The earth is the source of food to the former; elements already 
extracted from the earth are the nutriment of the latter. If from 
any cause a transplanted tree loses its fluid contents faster than it 
can get more from the earth, it dies; if a bud loses its fluid contents 
faster than it can get more from the living tissue to which it has 
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been transferred, it also perishes, The transplanted tree must 
form new mouths at the ends of its roots, wherewith to feed: the 
transplanted bud must form new mouths over its whole under- 
surface, for the same end. Let us, however, be more precise. 

The leaf bud of a tree consists of a central vital portion, called 
the growing point, over which a skin of bark is drawn. If the 
growing point is destroyed, the bud perishes. It forms what is 
named the eye of the bud, and being brittle and tender, easily 
snaps off when the wood of the bud is jer ked out; if, however, it 
is pulled out in that part of the operation, the bud is useless, and 
will remain “ blind.” ‘This accident usually occurs when the bud 
is not completely formed. Buds should therefore be selected 
quite perfect, which is known by their prominence and plumpness, 

Before the operation can be performed, it is necessary that the 
bark of the stock should run “ freely,” so that the wood may com- 
pletely separate; and as this takes place most readily in half-ripe, 
young wood, the latter is to be preferred to wood of a previous 
year. When first inserted, the bud is mainly nourished by matter 
sent down from the leaves of the stock; it should, therefore, be in- 
troduced near the lower end of a shoot, and not near the’ point. 
The number of buds to be put into the same branch is no farther 
material than that many incisions in the same branch will have the 
effect of impairing its general health. 

As the young bud is to be nourished at first by the leaves above it 
on the stock, the best place to insert it is close beneath some leaf 
in full activity ; itis not, therefore, the most open and smooth part 
of the stock which is to be selected, when a choice can be made. 
for the same reason, it might appear ‘njudicious to shorten the 
branch into which a bud is inserted ; but if the shoot is not stopped, 
the rising sap will be attracted into the youngest leaves, -and 
expended in their increase, while on the other hand, if the shoot is 
stopped, the sap will be forced laterally into the buds already 
forming on its sides, and the new bud will participate in this 
advantage. It is therefore, upon the whole, advantageous to cut 
off a part of each shoot into which a bud is introduced ; the removal 
of a quarter of it is enough to answer the intended purpose. 

As it is important in every way that the vigour of the budded 
branch should be preserved for the buds which it is forming, all 
flowers or fruit should be cut off it, and from the twigs in its vicinity, 
otherwise those parts will consume the organisable matter which 
should be applied to the service of the new buds. Prickles, 
however, do no harm, and may possibly be useful, although we do 
not know what their use is; we therefore presume they had better 
be preserved. 

It is of little consequence what material is employed in tying 
the bud down. Bast is as good as anything. The great point is 
to apply the ligature firmly, without cutting the bark, and to relax 
and re-tie it when, after some time, the bark shall be found swelling 
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a little over it. It is not desirable to remove the ligature finally 
until, from the greenness and plumpness of the bud, and the slight 
swelling which takes place in it, evidence is had that the operation 
has succeeded. 

What happens when the bud is skilfully inserted is this: the 
surface of the inner bark of the bud is applied firmly to the young 
moist wood of the stock; in this way the cellular systems of the 
two are brought into contact, and, under favourable cireumstances, 
will adhere in a few days. In the mean while woody matter 
descends from the leaves above the bud, and interlaces itself with 
the new cellular matter forming between the bud and wood, and 
ties them together ; as soon as the growing point of the bud begins 
to quicken, it too sends down fine streams of woody matter and 
increases that entanglement which, in the end, re snders the bed and 
the stock inseparab le. If a quantity of wend i is left on the Inner 
face of the bud, this union is more difficult; and therefore the 
complete removal of the wood of the bud is desirable, provided, as 
we have already said, the growing point is not jerked out. If the 
latter event takes place, the bark and wood may adhere, and the 
bud may remain green, but it will not sprout. 

The only other point to be considered is the propriety of leaving 
a leaf upon the bud to be inserted. This question is one which 
practice « cau answer better than theory, Theory says the leaf will 
enjure the bud by carrying off its fluid particles, and assist it by 
the secretions it will send down to it, and to the nascent tissue 
forming beneath it. Now, since the abstraction of fluid is rapid 
and dangerous, while nutrition is slow and of the less moment, 
because the leaves proper to the branch will themselves furnish 
food, it seems most advantageous to cut off the leaf, or at least the 
principal part of it. After a time, nature settles the question for 
us by throwing off the leaf, which is a good sign; for it indicates 
a rapid augmentation of the bud itself, to which the leaf cannot 
respond. | The London Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


-—- - + 


THE ORCHARD. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
BY DAVID THOMAS, OF CAYUGA COUNTY. 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 384.] 


Tae Apricot was formerly ranked with the plum, but it differs 
enongh to stand separate. Like the plum however, it has a smooth 
stone, and turns sour with heat; though in flavour it resembles the 
peas more than any of our fruits. It resembles it also in the 
excitability of the fruit buds in winter. Its earlier bloom expo- 
ses its rather most to severe weather in the spring, but generally 
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it succeeds wherever the peach can be successfully cultivated. In 
this climate, the tree is perfectly hardy. 

There are two species of the Apricot ; the black, and the com- 
mon sort, which has spread into many varieties, Ripening earlier 
than the peach, their presence in the Fruit Garden is very desira- 
ble. 

Neither the borer or the caterpillar attack the Pear tree; but 
sometimes flies, wasps, and hornets are busy among the leayes, 
showing that all is not right, and that honey dew emitted by plant 
lice, attracts them. But this tree is subject to a more serious 
injury, towit: the Fire Brreat, which occurs early in summer, 
the leaves from the extremity of the branches for two or more 
feet, appearing as if they were scorched. We think however, that 
two distinct causes occasionally operate to produce similar effects, 
namely : insects, and a starting of the bark in winter. 

The late Professer Peck on examining the branch of a pear tree 
which had died with fire blight, said the damage was caused by an 
insect (Scolytus pyri,) and that to cut off the limbs a foot or more 
below the dead part, and IMMEDIATELY BURN THEM, Would be the 
proper remedy. We have faithfully followed this advice; and 
though the fire blight has been several times in the Fruit Garden, 
its ravages have always been arrested at once, so that we have not 
lost a tree from this cause in twenty years. We have believed 
the new colonies went with us when we carried off and destroyed 
the branches. ; 

The starting of the bark in winter, appears to be caused by an 
untiinely flowing of the sap, followed by intense cold, which 
expands it into ice, and separates the bark from the wood. We 
have observed such effects once or twice, succeeded in one of the 
smaller branches, by a blighting of the leaves, but we believe it 
seldom occurs in this district. 

The P.um tree is sometimes, though rarely, attacked by the 
peach worm iv Western New-York. Its most formidable enemy 
however, is the insect that causes the “ BLACK GUM,” similar in its 
effects to the insect that destroys the morello, if they are not 
identical. Be this as it may, it is rapidly increasing ; and unless 
our farmers shall turn over a new leaf, the plum will soon become 
very rare amongst us. In every direction that we travel, branches 
are loaded with these excrescences; and if there is one men 
within fifty miles of us who has done his duty, we should be pleased 
to hear it. 

To guard against this insect, the trees should be well pruned, 
though not enough to check their vigor, so that the bunches may be 
readily discovered. Unless this precaution be taken, it would be 
very difficult to find all of them, without spending more time than 
people in general have to spare. Let there be no delay in cutting 
off and burning them when they are found. 
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It appears that the eggs of this insect are deposited in a slit of 
the bark sometime during the summer, and where they generally 
pass the winter withouthatching. Soon after vegetation commences 
in the spring, a kind of fungous wood is formed, swelling out on 
one «'Je of the branch, and amongst this the young progeny finds 
nourishment and shelter. This fungous wood however, appears 
not to be occasioned by the worm, fur it often occurs where there 
are none, but by some irritating secretion from the parent. 

After the late severe drought, when the trees took a second 
growth, we found several new excrescences so Jate in the season 
that probably the worms would have perished with cold if we had 
not arrested their career. Does the starting of the fungous wood 
cause the eggs to hatch ¢ 

We have spoken of insects that depredate on the ¢ree: we now 
turn to such as injure the fruit by puncturing and then depositing 
anit, sothat it becomes wormy and drops prematurely from the 
tree. 

Every person that cultivates the plum, apricot or nectarine ought 
to be acquainted with the curcutto, both by sight and by character. 
There ought to be a good drawing of this insect, but we have seen 
none; an at this season of the year, we cannot have one prepared. 
It is however, a dark brown bug, about a quarter of an inch long, 
and of singular form having a slender neck and head. When it 
drops from the tree, it lies still, pretending to be dead; or if a dried 
blossom or 'eaf be near, where it can hide, it moves cautiously 
under, fea’ing to be seen in motion. When crushed between the 
thumb and finger it feels like Indian meal, and like no other insect 
that we have examined. 

It is timid ; and when hogs, sheep, or cattle pass frequently 
under the trees, it is scarcer than in more retired places. Trees 
that stand near a door where there is much passing, are often 
entirely exempt from visits; and the same result occurs where 
they stand ina lane or barn yard. The late Thomas Forrest of 
Germantown near | lilade ‘Iphia tied one end of a cord to a plum 
tree, and the other end to his pump handle, so that it shook the 
tree whenever they drew water. It saved the fruit. 

This insect on one point is very sagacious. It 1s unwilling to 
drop its progeny on a pavement, or into water. ‘The same shrewd 
horticulturist set his nectarine leaning over a fish pond, and nota 
curculio disturb them, In regard to pavements, we have had 
several accounts of their efficacy. A friend of ours had his plums 
to ripen perfectly over a pavement, while others, without this 
protection, though otherwise favorably situated, were entirely 
destroyed. 

Only afew trees however, can be guarded in this way. For 
the Fruit Garden, we want something more comprehensive, and 
have already referred to the services of swine and poultry. They 
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devour much of the wormy fruit, and the young curculios along 
with it; but some of these insects probably escape, besides all such 
as leave the fruit before it falls.* How long they live is not known ; 
but if we may judge from their difference in size, it may be ae 
years ; and to this company, the new brood is annually added. 

Unless the swine and poultry therefore, can induce them to 
migrate, the fruit must suffer greatly from their ravages, and such 
has been our experience. 

Finding many of our trees unproductive, we determined in the 
early part of last summer to call these depredators to account. 
Accordingly we followed the same plan that we recommended 
some years ago in the New-York Farmer ;—spread sheets under 
the trees, and jarred the branches voilently. The little marauder 
taken by surprise, fell down by dozens ; and the contrast of colors, 
enabled us to detect them at a glance. We chose the cool of the 
morning for this purpose, when they were slightly benumbed ; and 
persevered till we had destroyed nearly 1700. In consequence all 
the trees that we visited, bore fruit in abundance ; and to prove that 
our labor was rewarded, a tree that was overlooked bore three 
apricots, while another of less size bore half a bushel. 

During its migration, the curcuho doubtless uses its wings; and 
near its native spot it may occasionally fly into the tree; but from 
several circumstances, we conclude that it ascends by crawling. 
With this belief, circtflar tin troughs have been fastened round the 
trees; and being filled, and kept filled with water, have been found 
useful—for this insect is no navigator. These appendages howev- 
er, should be applied very early in the spring, before it gets up 
the trees. Afterwards they are not likely to be of any benefit 
whatever. 

When the earlier accounts of the curculio were published, it was 
believed to be identical with the worms that infest the apple, pear, 
and quince ; but Noyes Darling of New Haven, more than ten 
years ago, discovered that they were very distinct: and we repea- 
ted his experiment with the same result. It is adark gray miller 
that attacks the apple and pear, and probably the quince. It was 
also thought that the curculio continued its ravages until autumn ; 
but the same sagacious horticulturist found that its work was _fin- 
ished before midsummer. 

The mark which it leaves on the fruit that it punctures, is in 
form of a crescent; and we have never seen that mark except on 
stone fruit. 

The down of the peacu generally protects it against the curculio ; 
but the NECTARINE, which is only a smooth skin variety of peculiar 
flavor, often suffers even more than the plum or apoicot. 





* Last summer, we observed several cases of this kind where the larve had’ 
escaped through small holes in the sides of plums and apricots. 
NO. VIII. 55 
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The reacn worm (2geria eritiosa ) attacks the tree at the root, 
where the bark is soft from the moisture of the ground, or the 
shading of grass; but it avoids the hard scaly part, so that old trees 
are often undisturbed for years. On the reverse, young trees are 
much injured Ly it, and sometimes destroyed, especially where two or 
more are at work at the same time. If they encircle the tree, there is 
no hope of its recovery, but this is rarely ascumplished by one 
worn. 

Though it feeds on the pulpy part of the bark, it seems careful 
not to disturbe the cuticle, so that were it not for the filth mixed 
together ou the outside, it would be difficult to find the depredator., 
The fresh filth however, sufficiently indicate its presence. By 
entering a kuife at that point, and slitting the cuticle longitudinally, 
the establishment is soon broken up, for it is seldom four inches in 
length; and then we discover a white grub three quarters of an 
inch long, which is readily extracted. When it is removed, the 
tree speadily recovers, 

Some persous remove the soil to the depth of two or three 
inches, and apply bot water, hot soap suds, or warm brine, at any 
time in autumn or spring when the ground is unfrozen; and if the 
gum be also removed, so that the fluid can enter the hole, the worm 
is sure to perish, 

Various methods have been employed to prevent the attack of 
this insect. In the spring, earth has been piled round the tree a 
foot high, covering up all the bark that was tender. With the 
same obje ct in view, canvas or ropes made of hay or straw, liave 
been wound about the stem, and then coated with white wash. 
Straw in an upright position has also been applied. Tan in small 
boxes has answered the same purpose ; and its properties are also 
repulsive. Lime and ashes have the same effect. Common salt, 
either alone or mixed with nitre, has been found efficacious, besides 
promoting the growth and productiveness of the tree. Half a 
pound has Leen scattered round it at a time. Soot employed in 
the same way, is highly recommended. <A small red cedar, planted 
in the same hole with a peach tree has protected it by its offensive 
odor, Charcoal in small pieces, heaped up, is supposed to smother 
the worm by choke damp, and sulphur to poison it with its fumes. 
Doubtless all are useful, but the appendages should be removed 
when the warm season Is over. 

Sometimes a worse evil than the worm, however, overtakes the 
peach tree. ‘This malady was named by the late Judge Peters of 
Pa. “rune veLiows;” but the leaves are not always yellow, as the 
name would imply. .A more certain indication is the premature 
ripening of the fruit, with purple discolorations of the pulp, and 
deficient flavor. As the disease advances bundles of slender twigs 
protrude from the larger branches, and increase till the vital 
energy is exhausted, 
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This case is perhaps the only instance of @ contagious disease 
among vegetables, communicated by contract of the roots, or the 
application of pollen, ‘That such are the facts, indeed, has not 
been directly proved, but the circumstantial evidence is strong and 
pointed. Young, healthy trees, speedily decline when planted 
among diseased roots. Frequeutly, the first appearance of the 
premature ripeuing is confined to a solitary braneh, when no trace 
of the disease can be found in any other part of the tree. When 
this happens, it is prudent to amputate immediately, although it is 
doubtful if the tree itself can be safely left to stand till it blooms 
again. In particular cases we have pruned closely, destroying the 
blossom buds, and giving it a chance for recovery, without endan- 
gering other trees; but we would not recommend it is a general 
rule, but extirpate the tree in due time. 

It is certainly known, however, that the disease can be communi- 
cated like the small pox. We have set buds from sickly trees into 
healthy stocks, and all have perished in the course of the year. 
Yet different degrees of virulence, perhaps depending on the stage 
of the disease, are observable. 

There can be no doubt that on a sickly tree, the pit or kernel is 
as much affected as the pulp that surrounds it; and therefore sach 
stones ought never to be planted in a nursery. A peach tree not 
attacked by worms, and free from this malady, ought to live at 
least 50 or 100 years; and we believe no reason whatever, except 
the two just mentioned, can be assigned, for their early decay. If 
the worm is not at the root, therefore, when the tree is sickly, we 
may conclude it has the yellows; and that this disease, if the pith 
was tainted, has 


‘Grown with its growth, and strengthened with its streugth,” 


Some varieties of the peach and nectarine, are subject to a 
WHITE MILDEW, which appears on the new shoots about midsummer, 
checking their growth, but not attended with any other 1II effects. 
It seems analogous to the mildew on the grape and gooseberry ; 
and may be cured (it is said) by the application of sulphur water. 
A better course, however, for culturists in general, would be to 
stimulate the tree to make a handsome growth in the early part of 
the season, and to take no further care. 

This disease appears to be exclusively confined to Lindley’s 
FIRST CLASS Of peaches and nectarines, “whose leaves are deeply 
and doubly serrated, having no glands.” Some varieties of this 
class, however, suffer very little; while others, such as the Karly 
Anne, are much impeded in their growth. 

The peach is jastly considered the most delicious fruit of the 
temperate zone ; and yet it is scarcely known in a large portion of 
tho State of New-York, which we have much reason to believe 
would admit of its successful culture. Not only in the high lands 
between the Cayuga lake and the Susquehanna, but also in the 
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elevated region between the Great Bend and the Blue Mountain 
in Pennsylvania, this tree has been found healthy and fruitful. 
We saw several in fine order, the very next season after some had 
perished with the cold in the low and beautiful valley of 
Stroudsburgh. 

To some persons this statement may appear like a paradox. 
But what are the other facts in this case? Warmth in winter is 
pernicious. It starts the sap, swells the bud, and the intense cold 
that follows destroys bud and branch. On the contrary, the steady 
cold of the hills, is conservative. The bud is so exquisitely folded 
and pared for a severe season, that unless it is disturbed by the sap, 
it is safe from the greatest cold of our latitude. Like the seeds of 
the melon, or a grain of corn, it appears to be too dry to freeze. 

In the middle districts of our State, let horticulturists therefore 
remember that the hills are more favorable to the peach than the 
valleys ; and if their labors are unrewarded in the low precincts 
of their villages, let them occupy the neighboring heights, and lay 
out fruit gardens there. Let them also remember that many trees 
and shrubs which are hardyin a dry rocky soil, perish with the 
cold in a rich border. In the latter case, the wood is not suff- 
ciently matured, and the frost strikes it when it is full of sap, like a 
weed. ‘Lo crop the ends of the peach slioots, when they grow too 
late, has been useful—not so soon in the season as to start the buds, 
but as soon as that danger is over. We have alluded to the loss 
of the fruit buds in winter, and the early bloom of this tree. 
These two causes render the peach a more uncertain crop than the 
plum or the cherry; but particular circumstances, perhaps not 
well understood, have had an influence on its productiveness. 
Where trees stand in the same immediate neighborhood, some are 
barren while others bear ; and a belief is becoming prevalent that 
grassy ground is most favorable. ‘Though we are not entirely 
prepared to decide on this point, yet most of our observations 
lean in that direction ; and if it be proved, an exception to our 
plan of managing the Fruit Garden, ought to be made on behalf 
of the peach, nectarine and apricot, as soon as those trees are of 
full bearing size. 

Some years ago, we drained a shallow swamp; and though the 
situation is high and airy, peaeh trees of the Jest bearing hinds 
planted there, | have always been unproductive. Now the annual 
cultivation of the soil, doubtless rendered it more spongy,* and 
consequently more frosty, because it radiated more heat than the 
paler and firmer gr round, But was this the only cause ! and if so, 
did it cause the destruction of the buds in winter, or in the spring? 

One fact, however, should not be forgotten. To accelerate the 
ilies of the peach tree when ee 2 by either culture or 


ade ould the increased radiation from this cause, be enmavnnel by spreading 
straw, chaff, or shavings under the trees ? 
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pruning, endangers the fruit. In summer, therefore, the soil 
should not be disturbed. 

The (Quince tree as well as the apple tree is subject to the attacks 
of the Borer. The larvie of this insect, resembles the peach 
worm ; but it cuts through the solid wood, and theretore is much 
more difficult to extract. With a barbed wire, we have often 
succeeded, and sometimes failed. Ina young tree that. had been 
neglected, we found them so.deeply entrene thed, and their holes so 
winding, that they kept possession. We then made a small auger 
hole through the heart of the tree, and filled it with sulphur; a few 
days after we found one of them in a dying state, and ne more 
filth was ejected. (Quince trees should be examined on this account, 
at least once a year. 

As the pear tree is not infested by the borer, it has been employed 
as a stock for the quince tree, and if budded or grafted a foot or 
more from the ground, it must generally be safe from such attacks. 

The quince tree like the pear tree, however, is subject to. fire 
blight ; but only a few inches of the ends of the branches suffer. 
Whether this appearance is owing to the more stunted nature of 
the tree, or to a different insect, is not positively known ; but as it 
is probably caused by an insect, it would be prudent to cut off the 
dying tops, and burn them. 

Though Winrer Pears have something like a determinate time 
for ripening, or becoming soft, yet this period may be accelerated 
ov retarded, by increasing or diminishing the temperature of the 
place where they are kept. Our experiments on this point within 
the last year, have been ve ry conclusive. Pears of a sort that had 
continued hard until spring in a cool cellar, have ripened towards 
the close of autumn, in a warm room; and by placing them in 
different temperatures, the season for each particular kind, may be 
greatly extended. 

When Winer Frurr is buried in the ground for long keeping, it 
should be placed in a box, or on a bed of straw, and be well 
covered with the same, so as not to come in contact with the damp 
earth which causes it to swell, crack, and lose its flavor; and to 
prevent it from becoming musty, it should be kept in an outhouse, 
till the ground begins to freeze. We have never known fruit to be 
damage .d, that was treated in this manner, and then timely removed 
in the spring. 


Greatfield, 12 mo. 17, 1841. 


(For the four orders of arranging or planting Trees, see next page. 
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Four orders of arranging or planting Trees, referred to in the first 
part of this article, page 380 of July No. 
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SETTING TREES. 


A correspondent of the Taunton Whig says: 


As I have endeavoured to show the folly of topping trees, it 
becomes almost imperious that I now give the best mode of preparing 
and setting them. The best mode according to my observation, I 
freely give. I am not vain enough to suppose, neither do I wish it 
so understood, that their can be no better than I offer. I trust 
there is. 

In planting trees for ornament or utility, the health of the tree 
as well as its form is to be attended to—the roots should be well 
preserved, as few cut and marred as the circumstance of the 
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removal will allow. And when the tree is taken up with these 
precautions, dig your hole in the form of a circle of from ten to 
fifteen feet in diameter, and of the depth of two feet, throwing the 
best earth on one side, and the poor earth on other side of the 
circle—and when the hole is thus dug, fill up again with good 
earth, better than has been removed, to within ten or twelve inches 
of the surface; the tree is then placed in the centre of the circle, 
with its roots spread in different directions, which of course should 
be all horizontal; then proceed to cover them over with earth, and 
when the roots are well covered, then commence treading in the 
earth and continue it until they are sufficiently buried, and the 
earth is about as firm about them as it was before their removal. 
The poor earth can then be removed to some useless place. 

Now the planter can take a survay of histree. If any limb is 
marred, or two should happen to rub each other, or they grow too 
near the surface, then with a fine saw they can be removed, and 
and the stumps covered with the grafting salve. If the tree be 
small, it need no staking; but on the contrary, if the tree be large, 
of afull or high top, then it should be staked to prevent the wind 
starting the roots ; this is done by driving down two stakes, one on 
one side and the other on the opposite side of the circle, so that 
they shall be very firm in the earth, and now secure a cross pole 
from one stake to the other, and then finally tothe tree, and about 
two or three feet from the ground. The body of the tree should 
be previously wound with matting, to prevent the cross pole from 
injuring the bark of, or body. And as the planting of a tree is for 
the benefit of future generations, as well as our own, a little extra 
trouble should be considered of no account—especially when we 
derive such cheering advantages over the common practice of 
setting a strait bean-pole in a rat hole, under the name of planting 
trees for ornament. VERITAS. 





CULTURE OF THE PEACH. 


The most extensive peach orchard which has come to my 
knowledge, is that belonging to Messrs. Isaac Reeve and Jacob 
Ridgeway of Philadelphia. It is situated 45 miles below the 
city, on the river Delaware, at Delaware city, and contains 200 
acres of trees, in different stages of growth. In 1539, they 
gathered from this orchard, 18,000 bushels of first rate fruit from 
170 acres of trees, where of only 50 acres were then in full bearing. 
When the fruit has attained the size of a small musket ball, it is 
thinned. One of these gentlemen informed me, that of that small 
size, they had gathered in that year, 700 bushels, by measure, of 
the immature fruit. By this judicious management, while the 
amount of fruit was bat little diminished, either in weight or 
measure, its size and beauty was thus greatly improved, so that 
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their fruit was the handsomest in the Philadelphia market, and 
during the best of the season, much of it was sold at from $4 50 to 
86 the basket, ef three pecks in measure. Since that period, they 
have increased their orchards, which now comprise 500 acres. 
‘Their trees are usually transplanted at a year’s growth from the 
bud: they usually produce a full crop of fruit in the fourth year 
after being transplanted, and from some of their trees two bushels 
of fruit have been gathered in a single year. 

They preter a dry soil, light and friable, on a foundation of clay, 
or gravelly clay— a wood, but not a very rich soil. Like all other 
good cultivators, the whole land is always kept in cultivation. 

lor the first two or three years, coru is raised in the orchard, 
but afterwards the trees are permitted to occupy the whole ground, 
nothing being suflered to grow beneath their shade, as this would 
rob the fruit of its nourishment. In Delaware, where the climate 
is warm, and the soil good, twenty feet asunder is the suitable 
distance recommended for the tree ; while on the eastern or Atlan- 
tic side of New Jersey, sixteen or seventeen feet asunder is deemed 
sufficient by some of their most experienced cultivators on cood 
soils; while further north, or on poorer soils, a less distance will 
sutlice. ki. 


— ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


M. I. Wiper, Esa., Pres. of Massachusetts Tort. Society : 


Sir,—Having discovered acheap and effectual mode of destroying 
the Rose slug, | wish to become a competitor for the premium 
offered by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. After very 
many satisfactor y experiments with the following substance, lam 
convinced it will de sstroy the above insect, in either of the states 
in which it appears on the plant, asthe fly, when it is laying its 
eggs, or as the slug, when it is committing its depredations on the 
foliage. 


Wuare Ow Soap, dissolved at the rate of two pounds to fifteen 
gallons of water. I have used it stronger without injury to the 
plants, but find the above mixture effectual in the distruction of 
the insect. As I find, from experiments, there is a difference in the 
strength of the soap, it will be better for persons using it to try it 
diluted as above, and if it does not kill the insect, add a little more 
soap, with caution. In corresponding with Messrs. Downer, Aus- 
tin & Co., on the difference in its appearance, they say—‘‘ Whale 
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Oil Soap varies much in its relative strength, the article not being 
made as soap, but being formed in our process of bleeching oil. 
When it is of very sharp taste and dark appearance, the alkali 
predominates, and when light coloured and flat taste, the grease 
predominates.” ‘The former | have generally used, but have tried 
the light colored, and find it equally effectual, but requiring a little 
more soap—say two pounds to thirteen gallons of water, 

Mode of preparation—Take whatever quantity of soap you wish 
to prepare, and dissolve it in boiling water, about one quart to a 
pound ; in this way strain it through a five wire or hair sieve, which 
takes out the dirt, and prevents its stopping the valves of the engine, 
or the nose of the syringe; then add cold water to make it the 
proper strength; apply it to the rose bush with a hand engine or 
syringe, with as much force as practicable, and be sure that every 
part of the leaves is well saturated with the liquid. What falls to 
the ground in application, will do good in destroying the worms 
and enriching the soil, and from its trifling cost, it can be used with 
profusion. A hogshead of 136 gallons costs forty-five cents—not 
quite four mills per gallon, Early in the morning, or in the even- 
ing, is the proper time to apply it to the plants. 

As there are many other troublesome and destructive insects the 
above preparation will destroy as effectually as the rose slug, 
it may be of benefit to the commnuity to know the different kinds 
upon which I have tried it with success. 

The Thrips, often called the Vine I retter, a small, light-coloured 
or spotted fly, quick in motion, which in some places are making 
the rose bush nearly as bad in appearance as the effects of the slug. 
Aphis, or Plant Louse, under the name of green or broWn fly, an 
insect not quick in motion, very abundant on, and destructive to, 
the young shoots of the Rose, the Peach tree, and many other 
plants. The Black F/y, avery troublesome and destructive insect, 
that infests the young shoots of the Cherry and Snow-Ball tree. I 
have never known any positive cure for the effects of this insect 
until this time. ‘Two varieties of insects that are destructive to, 
and very much disfigure Evergreens, the Balsam or Balm of Gilead 
ir in particular, one an Aphis, the other very much like the rose 
slug. The Acarus, or red spider, that well known pest to gardeners, 

The Disease Mildew on the Gooseberry, Peach, Grape Vine, 
&c. &c., is checked and entirely destroyed by a weak dressing of 
the solution. 

The above insects are generally all destroyed by one application, 
if properly applied to all parts of the foliage. The eggs of most 
insects continue to hatch in rotation, during their season. To 
keep the plants perfectly clean, it will be necessary to dress them 
two or three times. 

The Canker Worm—As the trees on this place are not troubled 
with this worm, | have not had an opportunity of trying experiments 
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by dressing the trees, but have collected the worms, which are 
killed by being touched with the liquid. The expense of labor 
and engines for dressing large trees, to be effectual, may be more 
than the application of it will warrant; but I think by saturating 
the ground under the trees with the liquid, about the time the insect 
changes from the chrysalis state and ascends the trees, will destroy 
them; or, when the moth is on the tree, before laying its eggs, they 
may be de stroyed without much labor; in either case, the mixture 
may be ap plie <d much stronger than when it comes in contact with 
the foliage. Laying it on the trunk and branches of the tree, at 
the consistency of thick paint, destroys the brown, scaly insect on 
the bark, and gives the tree a smooth, glossy, and healthy appear- 
ance, 
l remain, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


DAVID HAGGERSTON. 
Watertown, June 10th, 1841. 


MINERAL BONE EARTH. 


Mr. Pusey, M. P., reported to the Council of the Royal English 
Agricultural Society, as Chairman of the Geological Committee, the 
result of Professor Phillip’s examination of the Specimens of 
Native Phosphate of Lime from Estramadura, in Spain, presented 
to the Society by Mr. Kemberley at a former meeting of the 
Council, and referred to the Geological Committee for their opinion 
of its value in an agricultural point of view, as a substitute, to a 
certain extent, and as far as the phosphate of lime was concerned, 
for bone-dust as a manure. 

Mr. Phillips found that this specimen contained no less than 90 
per cent. of the phosphate, and he was therefore of opinion that 
it would be a most important manuring application, provided its 
mechanical texture could be modified in such a manner as to assim- 
ilate it to that of the phosphate existing in bone-dust. Mr. Pusey 
reported that Professor Phillip’s investigation on this point had led 
toa successful result, and that he had discove red a mode by which 
this valuable mineral substance could be brought into a fit state for 
application as a manure ; but he considered that it would be impor- 
tant that a full examination of this substance should be instituted, 
previous to any steps being taken to import it as an article of com-’ 
merce. 


THE EFFECTS OF DRAINING 


There is a field on the estate of the Earl of Leicester, at Long- 
ford, in this county, which some years ago, was occupied by Mr. 
John Sherratt. and brought forth rushes in such abundance, that the 
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occupier gave leave to any body to carry them away who would be 
at the trouble to mow them. ‘Three years ago, the field was 
drained, under the direction of Mr. ‘I’. Harper of Foster, and this 
year, we are told, the present occupier, Mr. Robinson, has cut 
three tons per acre, of as nice herbage as ever grew. 

{ Derbyshire Chron. 


RISING OF THE SURFACE OF THE LAND IN EUROPE, 


In Sweden as well as in Italy, the land rises constantly from out 
of the bason of the surrounding sea. This operation takes place 
very slowly and gradually, yet it seems without interruption, 
According to the late observation of M. Niccolini, the Neopolitan 
Geologist, the land of the West coast of Italy has risen from the 
year 1823 to 1838, one hundred and twelve millemetres. The 
same fact has been long observed in Sweden, but never yet ascer- 
tained by any accurate admeasurement.— Jd, 


THE BEE-HIVE. 


We often hear it said that bees will not work downward—that 
it is contrary to their natures—but an English Journal informs us 
that a Mr. Jeston recommends this mode in preference to that of 
raising the boxes—he says, “1 place a board, halfan inch in 
thickness, and 18 inches square, perforated with two holes an inch in 
diameter, over a butter tub, and upon that, place the hive as early 
as March, as the bees havea great dislike to any disturbance of 
their arrangement. I last year took upwards of 40 lbs. of honey 
in this way, and left an ample supply forthe swarm to subsist on 
during the winter, although the season was remarkably bad: and 
in this way have I carried off the prizes for honey at the Henley 
horticultural society for the last four years.—This plan will prove a 
good substitute for the modes of ‘rearing’ according to the usual 
custom ; it has the advantage of obtaining a supply of honey from 
the strong swarms, as well as from the old hives,” The time will 


soon be at hand to make the experiment. Joun Euuis. 
Feb, 1842. { Farmers’ Cabinet. 


TO MAKE SOD FENCE. 


Mr. Wright—As the time will soon come to begin making 
preparations for fencing, I must give you my plan for making sod 
fence. In the first place, I stake out for my bank 7 feet wide, 
then plough nine furrows on each side with my prairie plough 
about 14 inches wide and 5 deep; then commence the bank 5 feet 
at bottom, laying the sods flat on the outsides; and after laying up 
three sods high, then commencing a ditch (the ditches should not 
be nearer the bank than ten inches) on both sides 24 feet on top, 


and when done about 24 deep. ‘This with the sods laid on the out 
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side, makes about 5 feet at bottom, 4 feet high and 3 feet on 
top. This prevents cattle from yetting to it on the other side. 
The ditch is too wide for cattle to step across and too deep aud 
narrow to get into it. One man can make three rods ina day, 
CurestTer INGERSOLL. 
Plainfield, Feb, 1842. [ Union Agriculturist. 


IMPORTANT SUGGESTION, AT THIS TIME OF THE YEAR. 


According to Liebig, (and the evidence of our senses, too,) a 
large portion of the valuable part of manure, escapes from the 
staLies and other places of collection, in the form of gaseous 
ammonia.— Now by strewing the floors of stables with gypsum the 
gascous manure immediately combines with the sulphuric acid of 
the gypsum, forming a solid compound, destitute of smell, and of 
great value asmanure. The offensive odor is destroyed and the 
mauure is retained, Those who have tight stables may success- 
fully try this with great ease. 

SETTING GATE POSTS 

Messrs. Eprrors—As I was about setting a gate post, the Culti- 
vator came from the office ; I satdown to peruse it and cast my 
eye on an article giving directions how to set posts. The writer 
says: Dig your hole something larger than your post; then take 
water lime and sand, make it into mortar, pick up small stones, 
throw them into it, set down your post, pale a shovel and hoon 
in your mortar, fill up the hole and let it stand until it gets hard 
before using. It struck me that it was an improvement ; but after 
a little reflection, I thought | could improve upon it, I therefore 
set down my post, which was 8 by 10 inches, gathered small stones, 
filled up the hole with them, made my mortar so that it would pour, 
filled the hole a little rounding with it, so that no water could stand 
near the post; smoothed it off, let it stand two or three days, and 
hung my gate, where it has been two years as firm as the tree 
before it was cut down, in a solid body of cemented stone two feet 
square. As water Rene is an article that but few people keep by 
them, | would say that | have no doubt but mortar made of common 
lime and sand would be a great improvement in preserving the 
post as well as keeping it firm. P. Orts. 

Galway, Saratoga County, N.Y. [ Cultivator. 


HOW TO BOIL IRISH POTATOES. 


Good and indifferent potatoes depend very much upon the 
manner in which they are prepared for the table. Some cooks 
always have heavy, hard watery potatoes; while others for the 
most part have them dry, mealy and excellent. This difference 
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depends generally upon the difference of cooking. The common 
way is to put the potatoes into cold water, boil them by a slow fire, 
and cool them as slowly; the better way is to put them in boiling 
water, keep up a brisk fire till they are just done, take them out } 
immediately, throw a wet cloth around them, and gently squeeze 
each with the band ull it cracks open, for the watery particles to 
escape in form of steam, then peel them, and they are exactly ' 
right. By this method, almost any potato will do well. 
[ Nashville Agriculturist. 


ADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM COOKING CORN AND CORN MEAL, 


We think there can be no safer position assumed in the economy 
of feeding stock, than that quantity, as well as nutriment is essential 
to their preservation in a healthful condition, If this point be 
conceded, then it follows as a corollary, that both corn and corn 
meal should be cooked before being fed. This will appear the 
more manifest, when we state these facts: Corn, by being boiled, 
or steamed, will increase in bulk two hundred per cent.; while 
Corn Meal, by the process of boiling, is increased three hundred 
and fifty per cent. To make ourselves more distinctly understood, 
we will remark, that a bushel of corn after being boiled will 
measure 3 bushels ; and that, to cook a bushel of meal, it requires 
five bushels of water to make it into the consistence of mush, so 
that every pound of meal in its raw state will give 4$ pounds of 
cooked food, with a volume correspondingly increased. These 
facts should, we think, go far to point out to the observing farmer 
the advantages to be gained by cooking whatever meal he may 
feed to his cows or hogs. [ Amer. Farmer. 





A PROTECTION FOR THE DEFENCELESS. 


Many object to rearing hens on account of their liability to be 
carried off and destroyed by the owls and hawks. In some situa- 
tions, this is a serious objection, as the hen if suffered to run at 
large with her chicks, is almost certain to be lost. 

But the evil may be avoided. A Guinea hen, if suffered to 
associate with the flock, will at all times prove efficient in protecting 
the latter from the hawk, who no sooner hears her voice than he 
takes wings and carries the war into another quarter, where his 
murderous propensities for slaughter may be more easily gratified, 
and without fear inspired by so valarous and powerful a foe. 

The eggs of these fowls are also highly prized by some, and 
meet with a ready sale in our markets, being much larger than 
those of the common hen. { Maine Cultivator. 
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EGGS. 

A correspondent of the Piscataquis Farmer says:—“ In conver- 
sation a few days since with one of our thrifty farmers on the 
subject of keeping eggs, he told me that only a few weeks since, 
he took to market a quantity of eggs which he had kept in pertect 
order for seven months. ‘The manner in which they were pre- 
served so long a time he did not wish to keep a secret, and it 
occurred to me that the fact might well deserve a place in your 
useful paper, that others might avail themselves of the benefit to 
be derived from the information, Many modes of preserving are 
practiced, but none has yet come to my knowledge so simple and 
worthy of being generally known as this. His method of procedure 
is simply to collect the eggs as soon as laid, and place them upon 
the small end, closely packed, in any common vessel, such as a 
firkin or cask, and let them remain unmoved in the open air, only 
covered to prevent being exposed to breaking. But the great 
secret is, in my opinion, that of collecting the eggs svon after they 
are laid, as otherwise nothing will save them from decay. Try the 
experiment, friends, and if you do not succeed, the expense is 
nothing, and if the recipe is true, it is valuable indeed. 


GOOD AND BAD TOOLS. 


A writer in the Maine Cultivator illustrates the importance of 
having the best implements, by showing that a hand with an excel- 
lent axe, and a handle well bung, would cut a pile of wood in 12 
days, whic! would require 18 days labor with a poor implement. 
The diflereuce in the two implements is supposed to be 72 cents, 
and inthis one operation four dollars are saved by the use of a 
superior tool. ‘This is a fair specimen of the loss or gain by good 
or bad management, in furnishing implements of husbandry. 


CHARCOAL AS A PRESERVATIVE FOR FRESH MEATS, &c. 
Fresh provisions, butter and fruits in warm weather may be 
preserved in charcoal, properly prepared in boxes. Meats of any 
kind partially damaged, may be restored, by covering the same a 
few hours with the coal. Let any one whose situation requires it, 
make the experiment, and they will more than realize their expec- 
tations. 


TOMATOES A CURE FOR SCOURS IN PIGS. 


This plant, the tomato, is generally at first disliked by many,—but 
it nevertheless is much cultivated and admired. Last fall, we had 
a pig that was taken with the scours badly. We tried various 
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remedies for it with but little effect. One day we threw over to it 
two or three tomatoes which it eat readily, and which we found 
4 By following this course a few days it was finally 


gave it relief 
cured, [ Maine Farmer. 


CONSUMPTION. 


The London Medical Journal recommends Iodine as a very 
efficacious remedy in incipient consumption, and quotes a number 
of remarkable cures effected by inhaling it. The following is the 
mode prescribed : 


“i mpty an ounce of Iodine into an earthen or glass vessel with 
a wide aparture at the top, say a tumbler or flat dish, place it in a 
room in which you may be near the stove, and during the day place 
your head over the dish and take three or four inhalations of the 
rapor of Iodine, which rises readily from it at common tempera- 


ture; do this as often as may be convenient, and the good results 
must follow.” 


CURE FOR A CANCER. 


A lady who for several years had been afflicted with a cancer 
extending all over her breast and stomach, and during that period 
under the treatment of physicians, without deriving any benefit, 
was advised to try the effect of a poultice of what is termed carrot 
dock, a small long leaved variety which grows with a long root,* 
and also to drink a tea made from it,to be sweetened with the 
syrup of sarsaparilla. She did so, and in a very short time the 
whole surface affected with the cancerous ulcer, assumed an 
appearance indicative of healing, except a small deep spot on the 
ribs of her left side, and in a few weeks was, with that exception, 
covered with skin, having before that, for a long time, been in a 
condition of the most painful excoriation. In about two months 
after all the rest of the cancer was healed over, and to all appear- 
ance well,in taking off the poultice from the deep spot alluded to 
above, the core came out, accompanied by a report similar to that 
made by the uncorking of a bottle of porter. From this period, 
but a few weeks elapsed before that part also was healed over. 
It has now been two years since the cure was effected, and no 
symptons as yet have occurred, to justify apprehensions of the 
return of the cancer. The tea from the dock was continued for 
some time afterwards.” [ Amer. Farmer. 





* We know two varieties of small leaved dock, the one has a short tap-root, 
with many lateral ones, the other a long slender one without laterals—this latter 
kind is the one to be used. 
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OIL OF FLINTS 

‘There is a curious specification in the office of patents, of a 
pater* taken out in 1742, by Messrs. Betton and Wellington of 
Shrewsbury, for a medicine entitled “ Oil of F'lints,” as a specific 
for obstinate chronic rheumatism. ‘The specification is this: 
Calcine a quarter of a pound of flints; and, when finely pulverised, 
mix the powder with three quarters of a pound of salt of tartar. 
Melt these ingredie:ts together in a crucible, with a powerful 
heat ; and the whole will run into an open glass, strongly attractive 
of moisture from the air, and comple tely soluble in water, with the 
exception of a very small portion of e: arthy matter, On pulveri- 
sing this glass, and setting it in a cool cellar, it will spontaneously 
liquity wuto the liquid termed oil of flints, which is to be used as an 
embrocation for the relief of rheumatic pains. 

[ London Magazine of Domestic Economy. 


AGRICULTURE OF THE UNITED STATES 
rom the statistics of Agriculture furnished by the Government, 
the following facts may be learned ; 
That wheat, oats, rye, Indian corn, potatoes, hay and tobacco, 
are raised in every Stale and Territory of the Union, 
2, "That barley is raised in all except Louisiana. 
3. ‘Tha: buckwheat is raised in all except Louisiana and Florida. 
4. Th... New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin do not raise cotton. : 
5. ‘That the States which do not raise cotton, together with 
Delaware, Maryland, and Indiana, do not raise rice. 
6. That every State and Territory, except Iowa, does raise 
silk. 
7. That every State except Delaware, makes sugar. 
These are curious facts, as showing the great variety of agri- 
cultural production and the vast amount of those productions. 
[ Cincin alt Chronicle. 


GARDENER’S CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


Sow peas, early Dutch and other varieties of turnips, ruta baga, onions, cabbages, 
cauliflowers, brocoli, black Spanish radishes, radishes, carrots, beets, parsnips, sitlsa- 
ty, lettuce, and endive. Plant snap beans. ‘Transplant cabbages, caulitlowers. brocoli, 
celery, ruta baga and endive. 

Remarks—Not wuch can be expecte ‘d from peas sown in this month, as they will 
be very much crippled by the high winds and rain which we usually have, but where 
they are wanted a few may be ventured. ‘The beets and spinach are liable to the 
attacks of the worms which destroy their leaves, should they escape these, they will 
he very fine.—Miller’s Planters’ and Merchants’ Almanac. 














Agricultural and Horticultural 
REPOSITORY. 


NO. Sl EAST-BAY, CHABLESTON, (SO. CA.) 





FRESH AND GENUINE 
GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER has received his Full supply of GARDEN and 
FIELD SEEDS, consisting of ali the varieties enumerated below. and severa. 
others which are new. Among them the highly pried WHITE BELGIAN 
CARROT, which unites the ‘dover of the Carrot and Parsnip, (for an account 
of which see current vol. So. Agr., p. 411.) Also, WINTER RYE, said to 
be equal jor pasturage to the Carolina Rye; and SEED BARLEY. 


Twenty-five varieties of PEAS, among which are Cedo Nulli, Extra Early Dwarf, 
Early Warwick, Knight’s Marrowfat, Blue Scymetar, Dwarf Sugar of 
Holland, Spanish Marrow; and all of the old varieties. 

BEANS—nineteen varieties, among which are Dutch Dwarf, Davenport, 
China, Koyal Dwarf, Horticul ural, &c. &e. 

BEETS—eight varieties, consisting of Farly Turnip (red and yellow,) Long 
Blood, Yeilow Castelnanderry, Red do., Silesia or Sugar, &c. &e. 

CABRAGES— twenty-nine varieties, among which are Early Paris Superfine, 
Nonpareil, Hope, Vanack, Early York, Ox heart (large and _ small,) 
Battersea, St. Dennis, Early Dutch, Large do., Large Pancallier Savoy of 
Tours, Monstrous French Savoy, &c. &e. 

BROCOLI—three varieties. 

CAULIFLOWERS—six varieties, viz.: Tender or Spring, Half-hard for 
autumn, Hardy of Paris, Dutch Hardy, Early and Late. 

CARRUOTS—nine varieties. PAKSNIPS—two varieties. CELERY—seven 
varieties. CRESS—three varieties LET’TUCE—nine varieties. CU- 
CUMBER—four varieties. SQUASHES—seven varieties. MELONS, 
Musk—nineteen superior varietles from France, embracing the Honfieur, 
Canteleups, Sugar, Persian, Winter, and many others in high estimation. 
Also, six varieties of American. WATER-MELONS—three varieties, 
KOHL RABBI—four varieties. 

Together with many new and superior varieties of VEGETABLES not 
enumerated above, for which we refer to our printed catalogue. 


ALSO, 

FLOWER SEEDS, DAHLIA ROOTS, (some splendid varieties,) BUL- 

BOUS ROUTS, ROSES, GERANIUMS, GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS, 
FRUIT TREES, 


.e. Se ee Ke me ee 


His STOCK OF IMPLEMENTS has been considerably increased, and 
embraces a larger variety than has ever been offered in this market. His 
PLOUGHS are from the most celebrated makers of New-England, and have 
taken numerous premiums; in addition to which, he has all of the MORE 
COMMON KINDS, and can accummodate his customers with Ploughs from 
$3 to $12, according to size and quality. He has also a LARGE ASSORT.. 
MENT y? STRAW-CUTTERS aud CORN-SHELLERS, with EVERY 
OTHER IMPLEMENT REQUIRED on the FARM or PLANT \TION, 

Printed Catalogues will be furnished gratis on application “vost paid, ) and’all 
Orders promptly executed. SEEDS and IMPLEMENTS carefully packed: 
~ sent by Steam-boat Railroad, to any part of this State, North-Carolina, 
or Georgia. 


November 4th, 1841. J. D. LEGARE. 
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TO COBRESPONDENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. . 
Payments on So. Agriculturist:—Dr. F. W. Porcher, John L, 


Pezant, 1842; Abraham Hugunin, 1841 and 1842; J. C. Elerbe, 


Cheraw, ’40,'41; Dr. Ed. W. North, ’42; Mr. B. R. Smith, '42; 
Jonathan Lucas, ’42; Rev. Eli Mongomery, Natchez, on account, 
$6; Hon. Angus Patterson, Barnwell, 1842, and $20 old account. 


We copy from the cover of the Farmer’s Register, a notice 
which suits the distant Subscribers of the Southern Agriculturist, 
in many respects; and which will induce us to adopt the same 
course to all who do not pay up.— : 


From the Farmer's Register. 
NOTICE TO INDEBTED SUBSCRIBERS. 

The subscribers to the Far.ner’s Register whose payments are in arrear, 
are earnestly requested to anticipate the bills tv be sent next month, 
remitting their dues befure that time. No one indebted for more than the 
current volume can be ata loss to know the amount, if he will refer to 
his last notification, on the cover of No.6, Vol. 1X. and add to the 
en there stated, $5 now due. for 1842, from all who have not paid 

ready. 

Of a very many former subscribers still in arrears, and whose names 
have been at different times erased for failure of payment, itis not expece 
ted that they will now atiend to notices of their debts more than last year 
—and then, of all the bills sent tosuch persons, for subscriptions, amount- 
ing to several theusunds of dollars, there were not enough paid, to 
remunerate the actual labor and expense of making out and mailing the 
accounts. The next will probably be the last notice of indebtedness sent 
to these or to any other aud less remiss subscribers. When the interests 
of the present proprietor in the Farmer's Register establishment shall be 
sold or otherwise transferred, the list of subscriptions then due will at the 
same time be exhibited for sale, and sold fur whatever the supposed value 
and character of the names of the debtors will bring. 

* The bills of indebtéd subscribers will be mailed without being sealed 
—not from disrespect, or to canse unnecessary exposure, but because in 
these days of bankrupt notices, few persons will take from the post office 
a printed letter not post-paid, as they suspect itto be merely an additional 


tax of postage imposed by some totally bankrupt debtor. ‘The editor has” 


himself received sundry such letters, not one of which was post-paid, and 
from individuals not one of whose estates will ever puy so much 
dividend as well reimburse their tax of postage then so imyposed.—E pitor. 


As further proof of our inability to collect our dues, we insert 
another letter from a Post-master in Georgia, adding to the many 
others of a similar kind, which have been sent to us for years past, 


Confidence thus broken up, we must stop too at the end of the year. 


Our Friends have long sustained us, for which they will accept our 
thanks. A. E. MILLER, Publisher. 
“ McDonough, (Ga.), 12th August, 1842, 


“ Editor of the So. Agriculturist : 

Sir,—Your work, to this office, to the address of “James S. 
Jones,” is not taken from the office; I know not the cause, more 
than Mr. Jones has removed from this.place and county. 


Respectfully, .J. M. SHEPHERD, P. M.” 








